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A Red Letter Day in Peabody 


A centennial, an installation and a May 
Pilgrimage made Sunday, May 7, a red 
letter day in Peabody, Mass. 

The Universalist church of Peabody was 
formerly the South Parish of Salem. Later 
the South Parish was made a part of the 
town of Danvers. The First Universalist 
Church was at Danversport. It is now a 
part of the Unitarian-Universalist church 
of Danvers. 

The South Parish was in that part of 
Danvers set off to make the town of Pea- 
body. The Peabody church, or Second 
Society, was organized in March, 1832. 
During that year the present building was 
erected at a cost of $4,000, and was dedi- 
eated Jan. 10, 18338. Rev. John Moore, 
who preached the dedicatory sermon, was 
called and began his pastorate Feb. 22, 
1833. He wasinstalled April 4, 18338. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached the 
centennial sermon at the morning service 
May 7, referring to these various anni- 
versaries. His subject was ‘““The Times of 
John Moore and Our Times.”’ 

Dr. Geo. E. Huntley conducted the ser- 
vice of worship, assisted greatly by a re- 
markable choir and strong congregational 
singing. Dr. Huntley received eighteen 
persons into the fellowship of the church. 
It seemed superfluous to have an installa- 
tion service after he had so completely 
and successfully installed himself, but this 
second service brought out a congregation 
that taxed the capacity of the old building. 
Two hundred and sixteen chairs were 
brought in and over five hundred people 
attended. Mr. Emmons has told the story 
for us. 

The Editor. 


The initial Spring Pilgrimage of Uni- 
versalists of northeastern Massachusetts, 
organized by a Pilgrimage Committee, of 
which the Rev. Gus H. Leining of Melrose 
is the chairman, assembled at the First 
Universalist Church, Peabody, to join in a 
service of recognition and installation of 
the new pastor, the Rev. George E. Hunt- 
ley, D. D. Twenty-one Universalist 
churches were represented at this service, 
which was attended by more than 500 
people, many being obliged to stand. 

Thirteen ministers and three laymen 
participated in this joyous occasion, rep- 
resenting the General and State Conven- 
tions, the local churches, and neighboring 
Universalist churches. Following the 
prelude, “‘Offertoire in D. Minor,” by 
Clarence E. Morgan, organist, Rev. 
Ulysses S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett, a 
lifelong friend of the new pastor, gave ‘‘An 
Introduction,” referring to the occasion as 
“a happy episode in the history of the 
Universalist churches of Massachusetts— 
the beginning of the realization of a dream 
in this initial Spring Pilgrimage of 


_ Universalist churches, as a birthday party, 


in celebration of the one hundredth an- 


niversary of the founding of the Peabody 
church, and the installation of the first 
minister, Father John Moore, as a marriage 
ceremony, in which this blushing bride 
(the church) of one hundred years took to 
herself a new spouse, a priest of the house- 
hold, and as an event, when the bridegroom, 
who is usually of secondary importance at 
a wedding, could be given the place of 
honor.”’ 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers offered 
the invocation, and this was followed by 
the responsive reading led by Rev. Stanley 
G. Spear of Beverly. 

“Build Thee More Stately Mansions’’ 
(Andrews) by the choir, the Scripture 
Lesson read by Rey. Leslie C. Nichols of 
Salem, and the installation prayer offered 
by Rev. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge, 
former pastor of Dr. and Mrs. Huntley, 
followed. 

Rev. C. H. Emmons of the General Con- 
vention then called attention to the in- 
stallation of Rey. John Moore, April 4, 
18338, in the present edifice, and read the 
order of service, on which appeared the 
names of Rey. J. C. Waldo of Boston, Rev. 
L. S. Everett of Charlestown, Rev. 
Thomas Jones of Gloucester, Rev. B. B. 
Murray of Sandy Bay (Rockport), Rev. 
Hosea Ballou of Boston, and Rev. L. 
Willis of Salem. An original hymn by 
Jonathan Shove, Esquire, written for the 
first installation, was mentioned, and was 
later sung by the congregation. By some 
fortunate circumstance, a copy of this 
“Service of Installation’? of one hundred 
years ago was discovered and made avail- 
able for use in this modern ceremony. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining of Melrose, 
chairman of the Spring Pilgrimage Com- 
mittee, spoke briefly and earnestly of the 
Universalist Pilgrimages being conducted 
this spring, of their significance as an oc- 
casion for fellowship, for inspiration, and 
for the unification of our people for the 
larger and more important services re- 
quired of our church. In announcing the 
offering of the evening, and the purposes 
to which the offerings received during the 
Pilgrimage gatherings would be devoted, 
Mr. Leining stated that, after meeting 
the modest expense of printing the posters, 
and of their distribution to the churches, 
the offering would be divided between the 
Doolittle Home, Bethany Union and the 
Fund for Ministerial Relief of the Massa- 
chusetts State Convention. 

The churches of Peabody were repre- 
sented by Rev. John Reid, who caught the 
attention of the congregation by his open- 
ing statement: ‘‘I was most happy to accept 
the invitation to join in this service of 
recognition here this evening, but I had no 
thought that it would be my privilege in 
this to welcome a miracle worker to the 
fellowship of the Peabody churches. Any 
minister who can fill a Peabody church 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be prafess¢d. 


5 TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 
We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 


of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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THE LARGEST CONVENTION IN YEARS 


HE Massachusetts Universalist Conventions in 
Cambridge were the “largest in several years.” 
Making full allowance for the common tendency 

in church work always to claim the last as the best, 
we put these Massachusetts conventions well up in 
the scale. There were two hundred and forty-four 
who sat down at the closing banquet. There was a 
registration of between three and four hundred. The 
State Superintendent is preparing a report of all four 
gatherings, Sunday School, Missionary, Ministers and 
Council, and we will not here attempt the story. 

Whether by accident or design, there was a re- 
markable unanimity of emphasis upon the Greatness 
and Goodness of God. It started in the Sunday 
School Convention, it surged up again at the ministers’ 
lunch, it gripped attention in the sessions of the State 
Convention, and it came to a great climax with Vivian 
Pomeroy at the banquet. We can not explain it. 
Like Pomeroy we should hate to think that it was the 
hard times. But it was real. It was at times over- 
powering. It made the meetings great. 

The Universalists cheered Pomeroy to the echo 
as he pleaded eloquently, “not for any one definition,” 
but for the spiritual equivalent of the mighty realities 
bound up with the word God and the life of Jesus. 

With exquisite sarcasm, softened by humor, Mr. 
Pomeroy mentioned the tendency in liberal circles to 
drop out the word God. He expressed regret that 
this tendency had controlled the deliberations of those 
who framed the Constitution of the Free Church. He 
endorsed Dr. Sullivan’s position. Then from contro- 
versial matters he got back quickly to the mighty 
truth that he was driving home—that changed social 
conditions have not ended the opportunity of the 
church. If it is possible to get a copy, we shall publish 
the address. 


Urgent requests have come in for publication of 
the addresses of Dean Skinner, Mr. Curtice, Dr. Gil- 
key and others. We have sent for manuscripts, but 
not all had manuscripts. At least the address of Mr. 
Curtice will appear in our next issue. 

* * 


MUST THE FREE CHURCH HAVE A CREED? 


T is extraordinary with what an outburst of ap- 
proval Dr. Sullivan’s article in our issue of May 7 
has been received. One Unitarian bought fifty 

copies of the Leader containing it, and would have 
taken a hundred if we had had them. Several prom- 
inent Unitarians are proposing to amend the con- 
stitution of the Free Church by striking out the 
preamble. “Better no preamble,” they say, “than 
that thing.”” The Christian Leader has been taken to 
task severely for not demanding that there be put in 
the constitution a ringing declaration of our religious 
belief. ; 

Now we Universalists are making declarations of 
belief continually. Weare hard at it just now making 
a new declaration to take the place of the ‘Five 
Principles.” 

There is no question about where Universalists 
stand as a body. To ask them to stop using the word 
God, or to employ forms of prayer that are not ad- 
dressed to Deity, or to cut loose from their mighty 
past with its faith in all conquering Love and to sub- 
stitute any “may be” or “perhaps,” would be as 
hopeless as to ask Quakers to give up the witness of 
the inner light. 

The extraordinary thing to us about the Free 
Church matter is that our people are insisting on a 
statement of belief to accompany the organization of 
what is simply a federation. To us a declaration of 
purpose seemed enough. To most Unitarians and 
Universalists under normal conditions it would have 
been enough. What then has roused the clans to 
fury? Simply this: A whispering campaign started as 
soon as the two Commissions completed their work. 
The whispers, the confidential communications from 
this one to that one, even got into print. And what 
was it that was said? That the majority surrendered 
to the minority. That two or three honest, uncom- 
promising humanists fighting to the last ditch pre- 
vented a ringing statement of religious belief by those 
who wanted to make it. The story put out in this 
form made practically everybody critical. Instead 
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of thinking of the months of labor performed and the 
really important things accomplished, both Unitarians 
and Universalists began to think in terms of what 
could be discovered that was wrong. 

Now none of these stories gave the color of the 
meetings of the two Commissions, so far as we can 
get the color from the people who attended. We are 
told that there were no parties, but a company of 
friends, that each respected the other, and that the 
“uncompromising humanists” especially so acquitted 
themselves as to win the deep respect of those who 
met them for the first time. We are told that the 
reason that no creed was put out was as much the 
hope that the liberal orthodox would come in as it 
was that humanists would stay in. That the Com- 
mission was not hostile to creeds may be seen by the 
clear statement to the effect that differing forms and 
statements by constituent members would be wel- 
comed. 

We have said repeatedly that we could have 
either no creed, or a theistic creed, for the Free Church, 
but not a humanist creed. What people seem to be 
insisting on is a theistic creed. They interpret ‘no 
creed” as practically the same as a humanist creed. 
There is little possibility of dodging the issue. If the 
May Meetings do not deal with it the October meet- 
ings will. 

We do not attempt to tell our Unitarian brethren 
what they should do. But we do know that what 
they do or fail to do will have a mighty influence on 
Universalist action in October. 

In this issue we publish an admirable article by 
Dr. Perkins which throws light on the matter and 
may make some of the critics revise their opinions. 

* * 


PROPAGATION OF A SPIRIT 


PRESBYTERIAN said lately that if there 
were no insistence upon doctrine missionaries 
would feel that they had nothing to propagate. 

An Episcopalian said, ““You can not propagate a 
spirit.” 

Dr. James E. Clarke, editor of the Presbyterian 
Advance, retired recently as president of an Inter- 
racial Commission, and said that the business of the 
commission in all the years of its history had been to 
cultivate in the members and all others the spirit of 
interracial fellowship and good will. 

In his paper he said that if it were “impossible to 
propagate a spirit,” he would cease all activities in 
the realm of religion and leave the ministry. But, he 
went on, “the truth is that the business of the Church 
of Christ is to propagate a spirit, and all of the ac- 
tivities of the church, worship, ritual, doctrine, legis- 
lation, administration, missionary effort, are but 
means to that end.” 

“Except your righteousness shall exceed that 
of the Scribes and Pharisees,” said Jesus, “ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Unless you are pure in heart, meek, merciful, 
peaceful, and hunger and thirst for righteousness— 
that is unless you have the spirit of the thing—you 
will not amount to anything in religion. 

Where Universalists have lost a sense of mission 
it is because they had the old false idea that their 
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mission was to propagate a doctrine, and that job 
seemed to come to an end. 

If they ever caught the vision that they are set 
here to propagate a spirit, they would realize that 
they have a man’s sized job for the rest of the century, 
and quite likely for several millenniums. 

* * 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


S effective a bit of Convention speaking as we 
have ever heard was that at the session of the 
Massachusetts. Universalist Sunday School 

Association when the Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
the Unitarian church in Dedham and the Rev. Max 
A. Kapp of the Universalist church in Fitchburg sat 
on the platform before the convention and engaged in 
a conversation about the real objectives of religious 
education and how to realize them. Incidentally it 
was revealed that Universalists now are working 
with Unitarians as a Commission on Religious Edu- 
cation. Both men agreed that stronger work could 
be done by uniting forces in the Free Church of 
America. 


* * 


LAUGHTER IN THE MIDST OF SOLEMNITY 


NSTALLATION and ordination are time-honored 
I institutions, but occasionally they are made to 
appear ridiculous. 

A man installs himself in the work of his parish 
and in the hearts of his people, and then solemnly the 
officials and brother ministers install him. 

A man makes a great hit as a minister, and then 
solemnly we raise the question of his fitness for the 
Christian ministry, vote on it and ordain him. 

We are thinking of installing Huntley at Peabody, 
and ordaining Curtice after he made one of the great 
hits of the Massachusetts Convention. 

Probably if we examine any of our institutions 
or conventions we shall find them a little ridiculous 
at times. As long as we know it, however, and smile 
over it, perhaps no great harm will be done and may- 


be some good. 


NO LIBERTY TO BE A NUISANCE 


HE Commonweal, Catholic, raises the question 
as to what Protestants mean by religious 
liberty. 

Certainly not liberty to worship the goddess Kali 
by strangling victims, or liberty to deny the existence 
of smallpox and yellow fever, or liberty to practise 
polygamy. What then? Liberty to follow the dic- 
tates of conscience so long as the dictates of conscience 
do not compel us to do anything harmful to the gen- 
eral well being of mankind. Strangling human vic- 
tims, letting pestilence go unchecked, and having sev- 
eral wives, are all regarded as harmful. If anybody 
thinks otherwise he has liberty to stand out, but he 
must take the consequences. 

Who is to describe or define what is for the good 
of all? The majority. Do we then put our religion 
into the hands of a majority? No, but the opinion of 
a majority is useful in throwing light upon what is 
for the good of all. The seat of authority is in the 


conscience of the individual. Religious liberty means 
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letting the individual alone in his religious observances 
and ideas. It does not mean permitting him to be- 
come a menace or a nuisance to others. 

* * 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


~CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to the 
fact that we have published many articles 
critical of Japan and favorable to China. She 
asks if we do not know that thousands of Chinese run 
panic-stricken into the Japanese lines to escape the 
butcher bandits of China. Yes, we know that. We 
know also that Chinese generals sell out, that poor 
China has no central government with which to ne- 
gotiate with any assurance that the agreements made 
will be carried out. But none of these facts justify 
Japan in taking advantage of the situation to despoil 
China. That is what it amounts to. Japan has 
sacrificed the good opinion of the world unnecessarily. 
People knew enough about conditions in China to have 
induced them to go a long way in accepting Japanese 
leadership in restoring order. Japan could have been 
the dominant power without making the world fear and 
distrust her. Bat she threw away her chance. Her 
fascists took charge. They still control. 

We must not lose sympathy with Japan. We 
must not hate her or misrepresent her. But we must 
not accept with approval acts which are repugnant 
to our fundamental conceptions of what is right. 

* * 


THE CHERRY TREES IN BLOOM 


HREE-QUARTERS of the time we are sure that 
the three spring months are not the most beau- 
tiful period of the year, and then suddenly 

spring walks over the horizon of the world and our 
convictions melt away. 

There are hours in the springtime when the 
beauty of the out of doors is almost overpowering. 
There are moments which stab us to the quick with 
the poignant fear that they may not return. Wedo not 
seek to describe the pictures that every individual 
already has in the most sacred archives of the mind, 
or analyze the emotions that come welling and surging 
in with the cherry blossoms and the birds. We simply 
report some facts and feelings, commonplace enough, 
but interesting to us. 

In an old garden, dear to us from childhood, we 
were astonished at the depth of our gratitude to the 
gnarled trees and straggly bushes for their coming up 
to the mark again with their offerings of loveliness. 
“Once more,” we said with affection. And of the 
oldest tree, just about ready to go, we added, “Loyal 
to the last.” 

There were striking moments—one a tanager 
singing on a basswood at the edge of the garden, the 
morning sun full on him, another the same sun re- 
vealing the Lord Baltimore colors of the oriole in the 
snowy blossoms of a cherry tree, a third two male 
indigo buntings landing in an apple tree which was just 
ready to burst into bloom. But those striking mo- 
ments were not the moments of deepest impression. 
These came when one sensed that all over the world it 
was much the same. The earth was doing this same 
thing everywhere in our northern zone and getting 
ready to do it over in those remote regions beyond the 


equator. Unfailing life, beauty, bounty, love! What 
a world in which to live! 

David Morton’s lines stick to the memory. 
They came back unbidden when the morning sun 
reached the cherry trees: 

My faithis alla doubtful thing, 
Wove on a doubtful loom— 
Until there comes, each showery spring, 
A cherry tree in bloom; 
And Christ who died upon a tree 
That death had stricken bare, 
Comes beautifully back to me, 
In blossoms, everywnere. 
kx 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Five hundred people at Gloucester and two hun- 
dred at Roxbury for the May Pilgrimage meetings 
Sunday night, the 14th, were cheering signs. Kapp 
at Gloucester told the new Pilgrims what the times 
expected of them, and Ledyard at Roxbury what 
Universalism can do for the times. 


To pessimists who ery that changed social con- 
ditions have ended the possibility of church work, 
Vivian Pomeroy replies that the changes affecting 
the home are just as far reaching, but does anybody 
think that the home is ended as a social agency? 


Still the May pilgrimages in Massachusetts con- 
tinue to attract attention. Rose at Gardner and 
Miller at Norwood May 21, and Robbins at Malden 
and Lobdell at Stoughton May 28, will draw hundreds 
of people rain or shine. 


The wardens and vestrymen of King’s Chapel 
have made the Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
rector emeritus. No such honor ever was more worth- 
ily bestowed. None was ever a greater surprise to 
the recipient. 


Our letters now go to a dictaphone. They may 
reflect midnight, sunset or daybreak, for to the dicta- 
phone all hours are the same. The one essential is 
that the electric power be on and the dictator awake. 


The General Superintendent in one mail re- 
cently, received letters from Budapest, Mexico City 
and Singapore, expressing joy over the formation of 
the Free Church and asking for literature. 


“Guest preacher!”’ All the world has run after a 
new usage—guest preacher, guest speaker. Why not 
guest pray-er, guest organ blower, guest hymn an- 
nouncer, and guest congregation? 


The annual meetings of the directors and trustees 
of the Universalist Publishing House are upon us. 
What is happening will make a good news story 
later. 


Dr. Etz reports interesting, successful meetings 
at the State Conventions in Meriden, Conn. 


“Give us the higher want,” is the prayer of Rufus 
Jones in the American Friend. 
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The Spirit of the Free Church Plan 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


amble. to its proposed Constitution. All the 
rest of the report of the Joint Commission 

eesti} deals with machinery or with suggested 
methods of putting the co-operative ideal to work. 
However helpful those suggestions may prove to be, 
the spirit of the proposed fellowship and the ideal it 
expresses are of fundamental importance. What is 
that spirit? 

The Preamble runs as follows: 


We, representatives of churches of the free spirit, 
unite ourselves in the fellowship of the Free Church of 
America. We affirm our faith that unity of purpose 
js the bond of highest religious fellowship. We seek 
closer co-operation with others of like purpose, recog- 
nizing thet, in accordance with congregational polity, 
the members of this fellowship have entire freedom in 
matters of religious belief and statements of faith, and 
holding that, if we are controlled by a purpose to serve 
mankind in a spirit of mutual good-will, differing 
statements of faith may enrich our common li’e. 


There are two types of religious fellowship. 
They may be suggested by the phrase, purpose vs. 
creed. It is not a matter of “either—or,” but of 
primary emphasis. One sets up assent to a creedal 
statement of faith as the uniting bond. The other 
sets up the common purpose which a living faith, 
sometimes differently stated, inspires. The Free 
Church fellowship belongs in the latter class. Its 
unity is the unity of a common religious spirit and 
purpose rather than of uniformity of belief. That is 
what the Preamble sets up as the ideal of fellow- 
ship. 

It does not foolishly state or imply that any 
fellowship of purpose is a religious fellowship, as some 
critics of the plan seem to think. It only states that 
the highest religious fellowship is one of purpose rather 
than of creedal assent. It does not disparage the im- 
portance of statements of faith. They have clarify- 
ing value, and men will not cease from formulating 
them until they cease to think. Religion is not served 
by such intellectual abdication or impotence. But 
neither is it best served by holding the statements to 
be the objects of primary concern. The Free Church 
plan would subordinate them to loyalty to the spiritual 
realities which statements endeavor to make clear. 
In the warmth and passion of such a loyalty it would 
find its fellowship. 

William James once described religion as “a be- 
lief that there is an unseen order and that our supreme 
good lies in harmoniously adjusting ourselves thereto.” 
I do not know how generally the individual members of 
the Joint Commission would assent to that statement, 
but I do know that the spirit of it inspired their labors 
and steadily drew them into closer spiritual fellow- 
ship and mutual confidence. The experience of six 
months of intimate conference and utterly candid 
discussion made that clear. Out of that experience 
they affirm their “faith that unity of purpose is the 
bond of highest religious fellowship.””’ What they 
found to be true in their own smaller group they be- 


lieve will validate itself in the larger fellowship of which 
they dare to dream. 

That is the first thing to be noted in the Preamble 
—that as between two types of fellowship, one setting 
a creedal statement and the other a spiritual purpose 
as the uniting bond, the Free Church plan proposes 
the latter. But there is another feature equally im- 
portant, viz., the closing declaration that. “if we are 
controlled by a purpose to serve mankind in a spirit of 
mutual good-will, differing statements of faith may 
enrich our common life.” If the Preamble is the 
heart of the Free Church plan, that declaration is 
the heart of the Preamble. 

For what does it mean? It means that the 
Preamble is not intended to be a least common de- 
nominator to the terms of which the faith of a con- 
stituent member must be reduced, but rather an out- 
line which all of us can help to fill in. What is in- 
tended is not a concession or a permission but an en- 
couragement. It is not a “reservation,” in the spirit 
of suspicious treaty-makers only half-heartedly be- 
lieving in each other’s sincerity, but an invitation, and 
an expectation that the members of the fellowship 
will whole-heartedly respond to it. It is a direct in- 
vitation to the constituent members to contribute to 
the enrichment of our common religious life whatever 
of faith or spiritual emphasis they believe will serve 
mankind in a spirit of mutual good-will. 

The faith that will give driving power to the Free 
Church fellowship is the faith by which its members 
live. The concrete objectives of its common purpose 
will be the objectives to which they are already com- 
mitted. The Free Church will function by the 
power of the faith which its constituent members con- 
tribute to it. If they have no faith, no gain will come 
from any closer fellowship. Zero plus zero equals 
only zero. But if they have, and the very impulse to 
fellowship is proof that they have, then, if they ‘‘are 
controlled by a purpose to serve mankind in a spirit 
of mutual good-will,’ the common faith will be the 
richer for their differing contributions. They are not 
only permitted tomakethem. They must make them. 

This is not merely my private interpretation of 
the meaning and intent of that last clause in the 
Preamble. When it was proposed it was thoroughly 
discussed, with deepening appreciation of its sig- 
nificance as revealing the very genius of the Free 
Church ideal. Said one of the devout and devoted 
laymen of the Unitarian Commission, “I hope that 
we may have Trinitarians in the Free Church.” What 
he meant, as the whole tone of the discussion indi- 
cated, was that if the Trinitarian and the Unitarian 
were united in devotion to Jesus’ way of life, and if 
both ranked such devotion above theories about him, 
then his own faith would be the richer for the closer 
fellowship with his Trinitarian brother. He probably 
would not become a Trinitarian, but he would be a 
spiritually enriched Unitarian through a clearer ap- 
preciation, induced by fellowship, of aspects of the 
personality of Jesus which his Trinitarian friend em- 
phasized and which he had possibly missed. 
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May 20, 1983 


All this has special pertinence to us as Universal- 
ists at this time, when we have before us a proposal 
to revise our own Declaration of Faith. It will come 
up for action at the very session of the Convention to 
which the Free Church plan will be presented. I 
regard this fact as exceedingly fortunate. The ques- 
tion has been raised whether or not it would be proper 
and consistent for us to adopt the Free Church plan 
and at the same time reaffirm our historic theistic 
and Christian faith. Would we be called upon, as 
affiliates with the Free Church, to scrap our avowal 
of faith in God as Eternal Love, in the leadership of 
Jesus, in the conquering power of the kingdom of God, 
because the Preamble does not in set terms declare it? 

There would not be the ghost of a chance, in my 
judgment, of the Free Church plan being adopted by 
our Convention if that were involved as a consequence. 
Or if the plan were adopted on any such terms, it 
would mean that the Universalist Church had elected 
to commit spiritual sucide. But no such direful al- 
ternative is confronting us. At the time that the 
Preamble was adopted it was known to our associates 
on the Joint Commission that a committee was at 
work on the revision of the Universalist Declaration 
of Faith, and that whatever form it might take it 
would involve no abandonment of our faith in God 
and our loyalty to Christ. No slightest suggestion 
was ever made that we would be expected to soften or 
obscure or withdraw any such committals. The 
Universalist Church retains its freedom to declare its 
own faith and revise its own statements as its own 
judgment may determine. We are not asked to enter 
any fellowship that would fetter that freedom. On 
the contrary, we are invited to continue that faith to 
the enrichment of the common life of the fellowship. 
In response to that invitation we contribute our avowal 
of the purpose that makes us Christians and the faith 
that makes us Universalists. We can do a real service 
to the Free Church plan, in my judgment, if at this 
time we reaffirm our faith and purpose in some such 
form as the proposed revision suggests. 

Shortly after the preliminary report of the Uni- 
versalist Commission on Revision was published in the 
Leader, an honored Unitarian minister voluntarily 
wrote me his opinion of it. He said that the state- 
ment seemed to him an admirable expression of the 
spirit not only of the Universalist Church but of the 
Liberal Church as a whole, adding that he wished 
that the Preamble of the Free Church plan had made 
some such declaration. In the judgment of some of 
us it might well have done so. 1 say that in the can- 
dor which the members of the Joint Commission have 
come to respect in each other. I want to say with 
equal candor that the decision of the Commission not 
to make such a statement, but to leave the responsi- 
bility with the constituent members, did not reflect 
a belief that the Free Church could live without an 
organizing purpose or a living faith or a positive gospel, 
any more than a body can live without a soul. In 
its deepest spirit the Free Church is conceived as a 
religious fellowship. Its purpose is to make more 
effective the common purpose of its constituent mem- 
bers to establish the kingdom of God, to help in the 
fulfilment of Jesus’ prayer, “Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done.” That is the purpose of any others who 
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are likely to enter the fellowship in the future. Its 
faith may be summed up in the words of Dr. Hall at 
the dedication of the Mission Brotherhood last Janu- 
ary: “Choose truth, justice and love and build them 
into society, and all the forces of the universe work 
with you toward power and joy and ultimate success.” 
As the Mission Brotherhood is in spirit and motive an 
evangelizing arm of the Free Church, that gospel that 
sent it forth may be called the gospel of the Free 
Church—and what is it if not faith “in the power of 
men of good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the kingdom of God?” 
The gospel of the Free Church is the faith and the purpose 
of its members. 

Much may be said for the contention that the 
official declaration of the fellowship would have been 
more challenging if it had proclaimed such gospel in 
its own name instead of leaving it to the bodies that 
compose it. As to that equally sincere friends of the 
movement may honestly differ. The difference is one 
of method, not of objective. After all is said and 
done, however, the strength of the Free Church fellow- 
ship will be the spiritual strength of its members. Its 
purpose will be our collective purpose, multiplied and 
re-enforced by fellowship. Its faith will be our faith. 
It will be what we make it. If to us who constitute 
the fellowship God is the supreme reality and not an 
intellectual hypothesis, not so much a problem as the 
answer to our problems; if Jesus is the revealer of the 
way of durable living; if the kingdom of God is a win- 
ning cause and not a forlorn hope; then the Free 
Church will be vital with spiritual power. Otherwise 
any gospel it might proclaim would be but an inscrip- 
tion on a tomb. 

The fear has been voiced that the inclusive nature 
of the Preamble opens the door to those who may not 
share the faith 1 have ventured to describe, and that 
the fellowship could not consistently proclaim as 
common a purpose which they would disavow. To 
that this is to be said: Let us be realists and face the 
facts. Those who, in a mood of superciliousness and 
spiritual scorn, deny God as an exploded superstition, 
will not find themselves at home in our atmosphere. 
Sooner or later they will go to their own place. Those 
to whom Christ is a ‘dead fact stranded on the shores 
of the oblivious years” will not long remain in a house- 
hold that enshrines his spirit and obtrudes his obnoxious 
symbols on their attention. But if there are those, 
as there are, who for whatever reason, mistaken though 
it may seem, can not name the Name yet gladly do the 
will, can not hail Jesus as Savior yet minister his sal- 
vation; and if they find that our faith in God and our 
discipleship of Christ are not names merely but trans- 
forming realities, then they may crave the fellowship 
of the Free Church that we have established, and all 
the more because we have not seemed to demand pass- 
words at the gate. And if they come, who would say 


them nay? 
* * * 


The church composed of men united, not by promises or 
sacraments but by deeds of truth and love, has always lived and 
willliveforever. Now, as eighteen hundred years ago, the church 
is made up, not of those who cry “‘Lord, Lord,” and bring forth 
iniquity, but of those who hear the words of truth and reveal 
them in their lives.—Tolstoy. 
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Memories of the World War 


XXVIII. 


“Then Come Perfect Days” 


Johannes 


) HREE great benefits to the Allies came from 
‘| the German victories of March, April, and 
May, 1918. All classes were brought to- 
gether in England and strikes ended, General 
Foch was made the one supreme commander, and the 
Americans were speeded up. 

Every time that I went back to Le Havre or 
passed through Calais or Boulogne, I saw long lines of 
American boys disembarking or marching slowly up 
the streets. They passed near the apartment that the 
Madame shared with two English ladies. At Brand 
Whitlock’s in. Le Havre I began to meet interesting 
American officers. At important road intersections 
I began to see American military police. 

I had seen Foch a number of times in 1917. He 
had friends and relatives at the Hotel Vouillemont in 
Paris where we were staying, and dined with them. 
He was highly respected, but was held back by some 
of the politicians. 

On that black March 26 in Paris when fear grew 
every hour, the one jubilant note that I remember 
was the dashing into the Red Cross office of an Ameri- 
can who had been long resident in France, exclaiming, 
“They’ve made the old man boss of the whole show.” 

By the end of April he had the lines stabilized, 
and we thought that the worst was over. 

May in 1918 was so beautiful that we began to be 
happy and confident. 

Bicknell and I decided to fill up our warehouses 
near La Panne to the limit with food, clothes and 
shoes, for an advance into Belgium. I had a hectic 
week getting seven trucks through four military juris- 
dictions, pulling one out of a house in Boulogne where 
a scared boy had driven it, and looking after one with 
a burned out bearing. But Jonlett at La Chartreuse, 
as always, came to my aid, and towed the cripple 
into safety at his place, and the French saved two 
under bad shell fire at Arras and turned them over to 
me at Hesdin. 

The Minister Vandevelde, the Socialist, arrived 
at La Panne May 18, and the next day I had a pic- 
turesque round with him. We called on General 
Jacques, who had been colonel in command of the 
Belgians in their brilliant exploit April 17, and he was 
bubbling over with confidence. Then we went to see 
Colonel Bremer and the fortified sand dunes at Oost- 
Dunkirk. Up and up a spiral staircase I climbed 
inside the sand dune until I could look through a 
narrow slit to the German lines, frightfully close, it 
seemed to me, and on to the buildings of Ostend 
shining in the afternoon sun. We dined with Bremer 
and his jolly “carabiniers,’”’ and then walked through 
the long communication trench to Nieuport-Bains, 
the end of the trenches at the North Sea. There was 
a ghost city a little to our left, a canal at our feet, the 
sea beyond—and all under a silvery moon. It was 
not beauty for ashes, but beauty out of ashes, and 
broken arches and a dead line, a narrow canal and 
the great wide sea, that no man could hurt. 


There is a sentence of Henry Williamson that 
comes to mind as I think back at some of those moon- 
light nights in the war: “The moon rose out of the 
east, as something wasted and sick and forgotten, 
above the battle fields of the Somme.”’ This night it 
was not so. It was-lovely death, silvered rubble, 
beautiful destruction. ‘Ashes to ashes” one felt. 
There was no place that the-artists among the troops 
loved more than Nieuport and Nieuport-Bains. But 
the gas of the afternoon shelling lingered in the cellars 
and we were glad to get away. 

Three days later I was in the low ceilinged dining- 
room at the little hotel in Cassel, a place full of British 
officers, when four of the French entered in natty blue 
uniforms. I did not realize who it was until everybody 
arose. It was Foch. He took a table near by where I 
could see his quick movements, his animated bronzed 
face, his intense concentration on the matter in hand. 
Here was the scientific soldier, the mathematician, 
who to his mathematics added the ability to risk all 
in an audacious move. That was the main thing in his 
success. There was no other way. The odds against 
him were too great. Push number one in March had 
brought him to the front. Push number two in April 
found him fencing skilfully and helping the British 
what he could. Push number three on the Aisne April 
27, down near Rheims, just five days after he sat there 
so quietly at lunch, seemed to bring the Germans in 
easy striking distance of Paris, but he wasn’t down 
and out yet. Push number four on the Marne in July, 
where the American boys shared in the victory, gave 
him his chance for a lightning-like stroke on the flank 
which stopped one of the most powerful invasions of 
history. I am down on war, but I am strong for 
the skill and audacity of a Foch when the odds are 
the wrong way. 

One thing after another happened that month of 
May, 1918, in which I was keenly interested, nearly 
all against a background of sunny days most unusual 
in Flanders. It was weather made to order for the 
Germans. 

Bishop Brent came across the horizon for a mo- 
ment and was gone. With General Bethal he came 
into the dining-room at the Folkestone Hotel, Bou- 
logne, where I was lunching alone. For a little while 
he sat at my table, asking about my work, obviously 
trying to put himself into touch with everything. 
He told me that he was to be chief of the American 
Army Chaplains. To work under Brent would have 
been easy for me in war or in peace. His mind was 
stripped clean of the technicalities which curse the 
Church, and he was intent on the big things of honor, 
duty, love, justice. Newton Baker picked real men. 

Lasher, an American aviator, came, lingered a 
few days, and was gone. Depage, head of the Ocean 
Hospital, phoned me that he wanted me to see a 
fellow countryman. I found Lasher, a recent grad- 
uate of my own college. Twenty miles off Dunkirk 
in a sea-plane his engine failed, and down they went 
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into the ocean. He and the front observer went under, 
held by their life belts. The rear observer just man- 
-aged to break Lasher’s belt and pull his head out, but 
the other boy drowned. Another plane got them out. 

Charles Biddle of Philadelphia came and went. 
A little more and there would have been no Biddle. 
In his plane he chased a German too far and fell in 
No Man’s Land a kilometer from Bixschoote. He 
was seen to run to a shell hole just as a shell hit the 
wreckage. Lying there he heard an English voice— 
a Tommy in an advanced post giving him directions. 
Shell hole to shell hole he ran, one slight wound in 
leg, then the Ocean Hospital for him. His comrades 
of the Lafayette Escadrille, Baker and Jones, who had 
seen him go down, lunched with me just after meeting 
an ambulance bringing him in. There was no devil- 
may-care attitude to them. They simply oozed, 
“Thank God. It’s a miracle!’ 

Buttercups, dandelions, violets, and the grim gray 


English monitors creeping up the coast in the morning. 


haze and shelling the German trenches. I don’t know 
ordinance, but the blinding flash of those explosions, 
the terrific concussions, the roar of runaway freight 
trains in the heavens growing fainter, and the boom 
when the shell landed, were awe-inspiring. But I lay 
in a soft warm bed where the shell started. Thousands 
of Germans, British, French, Italians and Americans 
lay where similar shells landed, on planks, where rats 
dragged their slimy tails across them, where they 
grabbed what they could to eat with caked grease 
over it, where they trudged weary miles up and weary 
miles back with weights on their backs and stinking 
ooze to suck them down. Whenever I got scared I 
thought about what these boys had to face, and I was 
glad that American money was helping ameliorate 
conditions. 

As I write } look up at a painting of Nieuport 
cathedral—a beautiful ruin—with which I shall never 
part, for the inscription in part is: “Les Soldats Belges 
aw —— 8S: AO 

I saw a tall young American lieutenant at Mon- 
treuil, Coleman Jennings, the son of Hennen Jennings 
of Washington. The last time I saw him (March, 1933) 
he was standing in Phillips Brooks’ pulpit in Boston as 
a layman addressing hundreds. President of this, di- 
rector in that, leading in the philanthropies, he is 
making his life count nobly. 

England and France lost almost an entire genera- 
tion of men like Jennings. 

Up from the French Riviera came the cheery 
letters from the Madame, who was thriving under the 
warm sun and with the flowers and birds. We had 
friends there, an English doctor, head of a hospital, 
and his sister, wife of an interesting American artist, 
and they made life pleasant. The Madame was stor- 
ing up reserves of strength to be sorely tested in the 
next three months, when she dropped her office work 
and went into an over-taxed French hospital at Le 
Havre to help with a great influx of American wounded. 

On May 27, the day of the third terrible German 
offensive, I was in Paris. All unconscious of it I 
wrote: “A glad reunion. Julie got in at 8.45 a. m. and 
Vincent and I were at the train with my car. The 
long-range gun was shooting away and the explosions 
sounded very loud to-day. I tried to fool J. about 


them, but she heard a French gentleman at breakfast 
exclaiming about them. Bicknell and I sat in the 
park and made new plans.” 

I was detained two days in Paris and the big gun 
kept up the shelling. I wrote: “It will be hard for 
future generations to picture this Paris of 1918, for it is 
hard for us right here in it to:comprehend what is 
happening. It is so utterly impossible to realize that 
we are watching the bombardment of our gay, beau- 
tiful Paris.”’ 

I do not know why we did not mind it. Perhaps: 
because Paris was so big and the shells so small com- 
paratively. One fell in the Tuileries garden near our 
hotel. J. and I joined the curious folks who hurried 
over to look at the place—a small hole in the hard 
path, a chip out of the back of the wild boar on a 
pedestal near by. 

As part of the new offensive, the German air- 
planes bombed Paris every night. The wildest part 
of it was the screeching of the fire engines through the 
darkened streets giving the alarm. With so many 
stories of the stone and steel hotel over our heads we 
fell asleep two successive nights in the midst of it—at 
least I did. 

There were anxious days again. “Tf there is any 
British zone by the time he starts,” 1 wrote May 31, 
after a request fora man. “I hate to read the com- 
muniques,” I wrote June 1. “I know what the loss. 
of Soissons means. I have the horrible feeling that 
every one is thinking, ‘If America had only come in 
a year sooner or could only come quicker now.’ Blue 
also over an editorial in Frank Lesle’s calling for a 
huge American army after the war, and sneering at 
the League of Nations idea. There is little use wear- 
ing our hearts out to scotch the snake here, and start 
raising a whole brood of the same snakes back 
home.” 

Americans were now coming at the rate of 250,000: 
amonth. In the crisis Pershing put all of his men at 
the service of Foch. In the darkest hour of this at- 
tack, something happened that ran like wild-fire up 
through the British zone and into every town that I 
knew. The Americans under Bullard attacked at 
Cantigny. They took the village and hundreds of 
prisoners. What is more, they held it against three 
furious counter attacks. What they did was import- 
ant, but the way in which they did it was most im- 
portant. They acted like veterans. Quite uncon- 
sciously the French, the Belgians, even the British, 
had been affected by the German attitude. Their 
papers were full of assertions that Americans could 
neither swim nor fly, and therefore could not arrive in 
time, and if they did they would be all untrained, they 
would be worse than useless. Cantigny was worth a 
score of divisions in its effect on morale. 

One of the places where my own morale was 
stiffened was the Friends’ Ambulance Unit in Dunkirk, 
where, with Maxwell, Tathem, Mordey, Cadbury, 
Nockolds, Watts and the others, I spoke the good old 
English language and rubbed up against veterans in 
relief who had cheer as well as courage. 

Another place for rest and help was La Char- 
treuse, at the foot of the hill to the north of Mon- 
treuil. The Grande Chartreuse originally was on a 
mountain top at Grenoble, France—founded by 
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Bruno and six companions in 1084. This Chartreuse 
had been one of the twenty branch Charter Houses of 
France, but had been taken over by the French 
Government in the great Catholic disperson of 1901. 
It was situated in a beautiful grove and around it were 
fertile fields. It was an enormous building, or series of 
buildings, with certain characteristic Carthusian 
features—individual apartments for the monks, to 
which were attached individual gardens and work- 
shops. High walls separated these gardens, for the 
monks must not see each other more than once a week 
_except in the midnight mass and one other mass. My 
rooms always looked down on these gardens, where 
fruit trees were trained against the walls and flowers 
bloomed. The French turned this place over to the 
Belgians and, enormous as it was, it was taxed to the 
utmost. It was a House of Refuge. Attached to it 
in barracks was a children’s colony. In it was a hos- 
pice for the aged. It had a large civil hospital and also, 
before the war ended, it had to make a military hos- 
-pital. Eleven hundred people found refuge here. 
Sisters, both French and Belgian, in black, brown and 
white robes, helped by refugees, did the work. 

It was under Paul Berryer, Minister of the In- 
terior, and my dear friend Dr. Jonlett of Liege was in 
charge. Had he been just a doctor or just a surgeon, 
he must have failed, but he was an executive of the 
finest kind, and an all around man. A keen sense of 
humor helped him wade through the difficulties to 
success. Going and coming I was encouraged to use 
the place, and it became almost a second home. 

“T have been out in the upper back corner of the 


grounds,” I wrote June 4. “TI sat in the little watch 
house of the monks. Here where so many hundreds of 
holy men have prayed one ought to be able to pray. 
With a different philosophy, a different church, we 
have the same sense of need and the same God. The 
twenty-third and the one hundred and twenty-first 
psalms fitted them and fit us. Such anxiety to-night 
over our armies, over the fate of Paris, over being cut 
off up here. Fear creeps in so easily. It is a great 
comfort when one can believe ‘He will not suffer thy 
foot to be moved. He that keepeth thee will not 
slumber’.”’ 

Before starting on for La Panne in the morning 
(June 5) I indulged in one outburst against war: 

“T walked down to Neuville early to leave my letter 
at the Mission Belge for the government courier. 
The fresh morning air, the long avenue of trees, the 
early sunlight, the distant church bells, the lovely 
green rolling country half cleared and highly culti- 
vated, half wooded, the peasants going to work, made 
a deep impression. ‘What is so rare as a day in June,’ 
either in Cobleskill, N. Y.,or Neuville, Pays de Calais, 
France. Into these Paradise spots of France the bombs 
come. These simple country folk are maimed and 
killed. This morning as I saw the peasants plodding 
away slowly to their work it seemed horribly stupid for 
strong men to waste their strength in trenches or 
billets while the old men, old women, little boys and 
little girls, bend their backs with heavy hoes and grow 
old and coarse and sometimes brutalized—and wear 
out before their time. Schools and churches must be 
made to teach a better way.” 


Free Catholicism in America 
©The Old Catholicism in America” 


Horace Westwood 


FWOIIF'E is full of surprises. Early last January I 
picked up the current issue of the Journal of 
the American Society for Psychical Research 
meee) andread an announcement therein to theeffect 
that the editor thereof, an acquaintance of several 
years, had entered the priesthood of the Old Catholic 
Church in America. Coupled with the announcement 
was a statement of one of the cardinal principles of the 
movement, which read as follows: 


She confesses that since God Himself is the Author 
of all Truth, therefore the Truths of Science and Spiritual 
Truth must always be inaccord, and that noconflict be- 
tween them is possible. Neither can true religion be 
harmed, or its progress impeded, by the honest and 
courageous affirmation of facts ascertained by Science 
or by History. But no fraud, falsehood, or exaggera- 
tion can in any way assist the work of religion. 


Needless to say, I was intrigued. The announce- 
ment seemed to imply that here was a movement 
similar in many respects to our own, free in spirit, 
open in the quest for Truth, believing in the essential 
harmony of science and religion, and, as its name in- 
dicated, holding to the abiding elements of the Chris- 
tian tradition. Therefore, obeying an impulse, I sat 
down immediately and wrote my friend a few words of 
felicitation, coupled with an inquiry, receiving not 


—_ 


only a most cordial letter in reply, but shortly after- 
wards a little booklet entitled “The Story of the Old 
Catholic Church.” This has led not only to further 
correspondence, but also to contacts rich in the 
promise of fellowship. 

On the surface of things the movement presents a 
paradox totally out of harmony with our congrega- 
tional polity and tradition, emphasizing as it does its 
belief in the validity of the historic episcopate through 
apostolic succession. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that though this movement has broken with the 
Vatican, it has behind it all the weight of Catholic 
history, and though Rome denies the jurisdiction of its 
Orders it recognizes their validity. From the point 
of view of the history of the movement itself, this may 
have profound bearing upon its future, stressing as it | 
does its belief in the underlying unity of all those who | 
hold to the Catholic tradition. 

It is also of profound importance in maintaining | 
contacts with Free Catholics, who under various names 
are scattered over Europe. For instance, there are | 
the “Mariavites” of Poland, numbering to-day sev- 
eral hundred thousand, and who since their break 
with the Vatican reveal a history that in its inde- | 
pendence and achievement is literally astounding. 
Let me quote: 
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They (the Mariavites) suffered bitter persecution, 
but in spite of this they have prospered and have con- 
tributed to the Church the most valuable experience in 
her adjustment to the civil and social life and polity. 
They are a living witness to the possibility of a purely 
Christian ‘‘Socialism” based upon co-operation in all 
arts and industries, and in all that affects the well- 
being of their members, in perfect content and law- 
abiding obedience to the state and civil rulers. Their 
institutions for education and charity are many. They 
have twenty-five schools, forty-five nurseries, eighteen 
free dispensaries, and also thirty-five orphan homes and 
twenty-five homes for the aged poor. They are eco- 
nomically independent, having their own spinning and 
weaving mills and looms, their own flour mills, etc., 
etc. 


Therefore, leaving aside doctrinal claim and 
theory, the question of succession in Orders is of ex- 
traordinary significance to the Old Catholic groups 
themselves and by no means impairs recognition of a 
spirit and tendency so much in kinship with our Free 
Churches. 

Referring once more to the booklet on the Old 
Catholic Church, I illustrate further from the text: 


As regards the wider issues of religion, the Old 
Catholic Church strives to reconcile the three main 
factors of religion, namely, the Institutional, the Rational 
and the Mystical. 

On the Rational side, she affirms the Intellect to 
be a God-given avenue to spiritual apprehension. The 
use of the reason is a bulwark against superstition. But 
it must be balanced by the use of spiritual intuition. 

On the Mystical side, the Old Catholic Church re- 
gards the religious life as a means and aid to the pro- 
gressive unfolding of the Christ-spirit in man. (Yet 
she) would warn her members against certain dangers 
attending the life of mystical experience. The chief of 
these may be regarded as the loss, through self-concen- 
tration on the emotional side, of the social element in 
man’s life. 

She holds that God has revealed Himself progres- 
sively to the world through all the ages, in all religions 
and through the great Teachers of mankind; not alone 
through religious worship and devotion, but also through 
all Philosophy, all Science, all Art, and all the manilold 
activities of men. The history of humanity is thus the 
history of the Self-revelation of God in man. 

We desire, therefore, to make religion a living thing 
for eaca individual man and woman. We wish to make 
it a matter of realized personal experience. The accept- 
ance of ethical precepts or of dogmas imposed upon 
the individual by authority is not enough; no matter 
whether that Authority be scriptural, tradition, or the 
Living Voice of the Church. That which is Truth must 
be seen as Truth by the witness of the Spirit in the 
heart of man. 


The history of the movement in America, thus 
far, has been largely confined to so-called foreign 
groups, its English speaking constituency being rela- 
tively small. However, it is extending its influence in 
this direction. The beginnings of a Mother Commun- 
ity for the Old Catholics in America have been made 
at Cos Cob, Connecticut. Here some day, in the not 
distant future, it is hoped that Saint Dunstan’s Abbey 
will be erected. The Abbey has demesne of some 120 
acres. Here, with the Abbey as center, there will be 
created an economically self-sustaining community, 
not only for the spiritual but the cultural life. 
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The industrial arts will be practised and developed; 
science will be taught and applied; and schools for the 
training of students in all useful learning as well as in 
the fine arts will be progressively established and co- 
ordinated in the Benedictine Renaissance which is the 
ideal of the Brotherhood. 


The dream is entertained of making Saint Dun- 
stan’s Abbey the Mother Community, “from which in 
time a nation-wide group of similar houses will be 
formed.” 

Through the kindness of Mgr. Bond it was my 
privilege to call upon the Archbishop in Cos Cob, 
where I was most hospitably received and entertained. 
Later, I called again with my wife. The Archbishop’s 
residence, some day to form the lodge house to the 
Abbey, is simple and unpretentious. The library and 
chapel convey at once the feeling of the Old World. 
The atmosphere of medievalism combined with a 
thoroughly modern outlook breathed the spirit of 
romance and adventure. The carvings and furniture, 
most of which were made by the Archbishop himself 
with the aid of a young novitiate, carried one back 
through the associations of centuries, and as we at- 
tended the simple vesper service in the chapel, the 
voice of the Timeless was heard. 

Of Archbishop Francis himself I shall not speak 
at this time, save to express the hope that there have 
been formed the beginnings of an enduring friendship. 
Churchmanship is manifested without the slightest 
trace of ecclesiasticism, coupled with a social vision 
based upon profound spiritual insight. 

Both my wife and myself found ourselves wistful 
that our Free Churches might. know something more 
of this movement. The tradition is dissimilar but the 
spirit is akin. The Old Catholic Church is one phase 
of the Free Religious movement throughout the world. 
From contact with it, oue own sense of the “sacrament 
of continuity” might be enriched and we be made 
more fully conscious of that Inner Life which is draw- 
ing into one fraternity all souls aspiring towards 
“freedom in the Truth.”’ 

* * * 
WISE WOMAN 

Mattresses and stoves make good caches. But Belinda 
had a terrible fright. While she was away on a little holiday her 
employers refurnished her room, providing her with a new bed 
and mattress. When she returned they gathered around to see 
her delight. 

Instead, Belinda turned upon them in distress and alarm, 
demanding to know what had become of ber old bed. The sub- 
stitution was explained, whereupon Belinda burst into tears and, 
deposed that $900, her entire savings, had been in the old mat- 
tress. 

A hurried visit to the junk dealer who had bought the mat- 
tress resulted, and the money was recovered. Belinda’s em- 
ployer then explained the convenience of banks and deposited 
the money in her name. She was given her passbook and in- 
structed how to use it. 

The bank unfortunately failed soon afterward, and her ad- 
viser with difficulty scraped together enough cash to make res- 
titution. Shamefacedly, he told Belinda what had happened, and 
offered to replace her loss, only to be greeted with a shout. When 
her laughter subsided Belinda elucidated: 

“You don’t owe me no money, Mr. John. You needn’t 
have thought I was goin’ to trust no bank. I drawed dat money 
out de same afternoon whut you put it in, an’ it’s right yere in 
my mattress.’”—Literary Digest. 
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World-wide Brotherhood---II 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


III 
| PASS now from races to nations. If inter-racial 


5 7 brotherhood is important, no less is interna- 
MGB) tional. As already pointed out, no nation can 
Ud) prosper by seclusion, and certainly not by 
antagonism. Isolation is weakness, it is poverty, it 
is absence from participation in the world’s life and 
the world’s prosperity. And as for fighting others, 
that is simply suicide. From this time on that nation 
will be the most prosperous, the most influential 
and the most safe, which has the fewest antagonisms, 
and the closest and most friendly relations of every 
kind with the other nations of the world. 

It is most unfortunate that our modern idea of 
nationality is so narrow. There ought to be nothing 
in nationality antagonistic to other nations. I love 
my home. But that is no reason why I should hate or 
seek to injure other people’s homes. So, the fact that 
I love my own nation is no reason why I should hate 
or distrust or encroach upon other nations. ‘Larger 
than any nation is humanity.” 

Why should two men who are friends, who respect 
each other and have perfect confidence in each other 
when living together as neighbors on the same side of 
an imaginary line called a national boundary, grow dis- 
trustful of one another or become enemies as soon as 
they come to have homes on opposite sides of that line? 
What is there in nationality or national boundary 
lines that should destroy human brotherhood? If 
kindly feeling is desirable and possible between man 
and man and between community and community in 
the same nation, why is it not equally so between 
different nations? Is it not just as important that two 
neighboring nations should be friendly, as that two 
parts of the same nation should be? 

We see men making strange uses of the word 
“patriotism.”’ He who takes part in a war that his 
country carries on is likely to be called a “patriot” 
regardless of the character of the conflict, however un- 
just or inhuman its method or purpose. He who de- 
votes his whole life to his country in ways of peace, 
rendering her service of the highest possible import- 
ance—for an example, as a wise educator of the young, 
or a great and unselfish scientist, or an honorable and 
upright business man and developer of the country’s 
industrial resources, or as a just and incorruptible 
judge—such a man is seldom pointed to as a patriot. 
And yet which is the truer patriot? 

In the long history of the relations between France 
and Germany, involving so many bloody struggles, 
those Frenchmen have always claimed to be most 
patriotic who have been the bitterest foes of Germany 
and have done the most to keep alive hostility toward 
“Germany. And those Germans have always claimed 
to be most patriotic who have been the bitterest foes 
of France and have most fanned the flame of hatred 
toward the nation beyond the Rhine. But it was false 
patriotism. Such patriots, so-called, were really 
enemies of their countries. The real friends of France 
and Germany, the men in both nations who have been 
real patriots, have been those who have labored to 


allay enmity, and to create between the two nations 
sentiments of good will, mutual respect and fraternity. 
So everywhere. 

During the last half century there have been no 
such enemies of England as those men who have stirred 
up in the public mind of Britain constant distrust of 
the nations of the Continent, and thus have pusned on 
the Government to the building cf more and ever more 
warships, with the money so sorely needed for feeding, 
clothing, housing and educating the British people. 
And in America there are no such enemies of this coun- 
try as those who try to kindle among our people dis- 
trust of other nations as an excuse for giving military 
training to young men in universities and in military 
training camps, and for creating a big navy to menace 
other nations. 

The late awful war in Europe grew wholly out of 
mental conditions—out of fear and suspicion. The 
European nations did not want to injure one another— 
I mean, the people of those nations did not. But they 
had all been taught to distrust and suspect one another, 
and so they kept themselves armed to the teeth against 
one another. The result was inevitable. Sooner or 
later the armies and navies were certain to be put to 
use, and such an Armageddon as we saw was sure to 
come. What was needed? International trust in- 
stead of international distrust. 

Unquestionably the most prolific begetters of 
international distrust within the last fifty years have 
been great armies and navies. The greater these have 


_ become the greater has been the mistrust, and the 


greater the distrust the greater has been the danger. 
Instead of great armies and navies preventing war, 
as we have foolishly dreamed, they foster it; they 
foster it because they create a spirit of suspicion and 
fear and therefore of hostility. Vast armaments, in- 
stead of being called—as militarists everywhere insist 
on calling them—“insurances against war,’’ ought to 
be labeled “‘assurances of war.’ This the terrible 
European conflict made forever clear. 

All the leading nations in the great European war 
seem to have believed that they were forced into it. 
If they were, it was their own preparations for war 
that forced them. 

We hear much talk about reduction of arma- 
ments, about limitation of armies and navies. World 
Conferences are called for this purpose. But is this 
what the world needs? What is this except marking 
time and really getting nowhere? What is it but 
playing with fire which at any time may kindle into a 
world-conflagration? What we need is abolition of 
armaments, not mere reductions. In the past, when 
armaments were not a fourth as great as they are now, : 
there were as many wars as now, and some of them in- 
describably devastating. 

Suppose the nations do reduce their armies and 
navies one-third, as President Hoover suggested, or 
even one-half. Suppose they go so far as wholly to 
forbid poison gas, the dropping of bombs from air- 
planes, the construction and use of submarines and 
the possession of warships beyond a certain size and 
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number of guns, how can that prevent war? What it 
can do, and all it can do, is simply to prevent nations 
from fighting with certain weapons, and on quite so 
large a scale as at present, while the door remains just 
as wide open for fighting on a scale still large, in ways 
hardly less diabolical and with results just as 
futile. 

Nothing can be more clear than that nations must 
turn absolutely away from the whole barbarous 
method, hideous method, fool method, utterly unjust 
and ineffective method of trying to settle international 
difficulties by war, and adopt in place of it the in- 
finitely more civilized, more sane, more just and more 
effective methods of peace which are now available to 
all nations through the League of Nations, the Hague 
Court, the World Court and other methods of arbi- 
tration and conciliation. 

This is exactly the meaning of the Briand-Kellogg 
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Peace Pact. More than fifty nations have signed that 
Pact. Plainly what is needed now is simply for all to 
prove that they are in earnest, sincere and honorable, 
by following their word by corresponding deeds. 

Nothing on earth is more certain than that wars 
can never be prevented by the madness of filling the 
world with armies and navies. If nations would have 
peace, they must prepare for peace, not for war; they 
must do those things which create between them— 
not suspicion, hate and fear—but trust, good-will and 
the spirit of brotherhood. 

As there is no course so safe for an individual man 
as to do right and trust his fellows, so there is no course 
so safe for a nation as to be just and trust other na- 
tions. The time has fully come when armies and 
navies should not be tolerated for any other purposes 
except strictly those of national and international 
police. 


Religion and Economic Justice 


Jerome Davis 


f==—|N this depression the churches have paid a colos- 
| sal price for the complacency with which they 
XG allowed themselves to drift into partnership 
io} with the present economic order. In the past 
the churches have assumed too easily that’ the stan- 
dards of business life and the capitalistic order could 
be made harmonious with the teachings of the Master. 
Frequently all that was required was a benevolent 
paternalism, or public generosity, or a happy home. 
Living in a society where three-tenths of one per cent 
of the people pay ninety-five per cent of the income 
tax, the ministers have not sensed the terfific injustice 
lying at the fundamental heart of our economic life. 

In consequence the churches became beneficiaries 
of the existing system. To those ministers who con- 
centrated attention on inspiring and beautiful services 
of worship with noble exhortation to individual piety, 
the privileged classes would give large funds and fre- 
quently munificent salaries. Those who championed 
labor unions and took part in strikes for economic 
justice were rewarded with poverty-stricken pulpits 
or the loss of position. 

To-day churches with large buildings and larger 
debts are in danger of bankruptcy, or, what is worse, 
subservience to the powers that be. They have been 
caught in the flying debris of our economic collapse. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that the churches should 
not sense the immediacy of the need for recreating 
our economic order along the pattern of the Sermon 
on the Mount. It was only yesterday that they were 
taking part in a great World War. In that national 
crisis the churches were swept into support of the 
existing order. Afterwards as they realized the 
mistake which they had made they began to organize 
to build a world of peace and to fight war. As a re- 
sult the churches are supporting peace organizations 
which are spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually. 

On the other hand, in the economic order com- 
paratively little is yet being done to divorce the 
church completely from economic injustice. To be 
sure, the Federal Council of Churches employs a full 


time secretary, James Myers, and nearly every de- 
nominational or sectarian group has a social service 
department, but at best the work is meager consider- 
ing the colossal need. From time to time religious 
bodies have adopted resolutions saying that never 
again would they bless or support another war. No 
similar pledge of unalterable opposition to capitalism 
has often been made by the churches, although ef- 
fective declarations have been passed which imply 
opposition to the grosser forms of getting something for 
nothing. Recently at the New York Methodist 
Conference a report was adopted attacking social in- 
justice and declaring that “the present system, which 
permits private hands to manipulate for profit the 
processes which are vital to the economic well-being 
of all our people, must be set aside or so fundamentally 
changed that the chief end of our economic activity 
shall be to meet the needs of all.” 

If this report were really to be taken seriously it 
would involve building up a genuine force of Christian 
workers to attack and change our present economic 
order. Instead of sending missionaries abroad we 
might have just adopted pious resolutions about the 
desirability of ‘“‘Christianizing the world in this gen- 
eration.””’ The average church minister will not take 
effective action on the economic front unless he has 
more encouragement and guidance than he now has. 
We need fearless crusaders for economic justice —mis- 
sionaries to redeem our pagan economic order. 

It seems that the time has come when we must 
recognize the fundamental injustice of an economic 
order which definitely goes out for private profit at 
the expense of the people. The fundamental definition 
of capitalism is that it is a system under which the 
basic means of production and distribution are pri- 
vately owned and are run for private profit. This 
places selfishness at its very heart. Every business 
man should know in his heart that his life can never be 
genuinely Christian unless his business is Christian. 
Jesus taught that he who would save his life must lose 
it. Business must be reorganized so that profits are 
not the main motivation, but rather service for the 
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group and welfare to the community. This does not 
imply that business should go bankrupt, but it does 
mean that it would be better for it to go bankrupt 
than to consciously exploit the people. A business 
executive can not find God on Sunday in the Lord’s 
House if he banishes Him from workshop and count- 
ing house the rest of the week. 

Science at last has taught us that individual 
character is to an unusual degree moulded by the com- 
munity life. It is almost impossible to Christianize 
the individual apart from the social culture of which 
he is a part. A capitalistic culture inevitably taints 
the individual to some degree with its own set of 
values, no matter whether he is a minister, a teacher 
of religion, or a social reformer. 

In view of this situation, some seven years ago a 

small group who were interested in the translation of 
the ethical ideals of religion more uncompromisingly 
into the social order met together and planned an or- 
ganization which should include the Catholics, the 
Jews, and the Protestants. This movement was de- 
signed to be a fearless crusade for economic justice. 
It was an attempt to unite the various liberal and 
radical organizations in a common program of action 
for economic justice. After several conferences had 
been held and some pledges secured, it was decided to 
start in 1930. Difficulties, however, arose in connec- 
tion with the selection of an executive secretary and 
also in connection with the collapse of the prosperity 
era, so that it was not until the fall of 1932 that the 
organization was finally started. Its program called 
for some of the following activities: 
1. A monthly bulletin would be issued, describ- 
ing, concretely, what religious institutions and in- 
dividuals have done and are doing to help labor and 
the unemployed, including the detailed steps taken. 
The right of the workers to organize would be vigor- 
ously supported. 

2. Round-table conferences would be arranged 
in key communities, in which employers, labor leaders, 
and representatives of the public would discuss the 
problem of securing economic justice. Conferences 
for young people would be arranged with the prophetic 
leaders of America to consider the translation of re- 
ligious and social justice into the community life. 

3. Co-operative efforts with other organizations 
would be made to recruit students for actual industrial 
experience during the summer months. This might 
involve aid in industrial conflicts for economic justice. 
All of the students would be brought together at the 
end of the summer for a conference summarizing their 
experience. 

4. Wherever other organizations were unable to 
make investigations, research on labor conditions 
might be undertaken and published, as, for example, a 
study of the extent to which unions are actually de- 
barred in certain communities, or an analysis of the 
religious press to determine its attitude toward labor. 

5. The executive secretaries would stand ready 
to assist the religious forces in any community to co- 
operate more effectively with labor in securing eco- 
nomic justice, through speakers, conferences, and 
other means. 

6. Information on labor policies and treatment 
of workers would be collected, and furnished to in- 


dividuals and to institutions which were interested in 
the intelligent investment of funds in humanized in- 
dustries. 

7. Educational campaigns would be conducted 
to acquaint people with progressive experiments in 
the field of industry and labor. 

8. Whenever the movement discovered a genuine 
case of a religious leader who had lost his position be- 
cause of activity on behalf of labor or social justice, 
the facts would be investigated and published. 

9. Scholarships would be secured for Brookwood 
Labor College and other workers’ educational enter- 
prises. 

10. A loan library would be maintained, con- 
taining periodicals and books on economic questions, 
to be sent to religious leaders free. 

In November a conference was called at the La- 
bor Temple in New York City of all organizations 
working to promote economic justice in the labor field. 
Over a score of organizations were represented at the 
meeting, including the Federal Council of Churches, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, League for Industrial 
Democracy, the Bureau of Personnel Administra- 
tion, Labor Press, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, and others. 

It was the hope of the Foundation that a joint 
program could be agreed on for the winter months. 
Differences in regard to what the major objective and 
tactics should be prevented any unanimity on the part 
of the delegates. It was suggested by various mem- 
bers of the conference that efforts should be centered 
on one of the following: 

1. An educational program for the top execu- 
tives of industry—a program of trying to educate 
and liberalize the thinking and practise of industrial 
executives. 

2. A concentrated movement to bring about 
economic justice in one community. All the or- 
ganizations in the city selected would unite in trying 
to see that industrial relations were improved, that 
labor was more strongly organized, and that there was 
less injustice. 

3. Assistance in the Brooklyn Edison strike. 
In other words, concentrating on an industrial malad- 
justment. 

4, Unemployment insurance. 

5. A wider program which would include the 
socialization of all the physical hazards of life. This 
would include old-age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, and other measures looking toward the 
workers’ security. 

6. A dual program of helping where workers were 
killed through no fault of their own. For example, a 
man in Illinois was killed while taking part in a 
procession protesting the killing of some labor leaders 
thirty-four years ago. And promoting the business 
of those concerns where the workers are in con- 
trol. 

7. Supporting the joint committee proposals 
which were presented in Congress with one or two 
additions: (a) Adequate relief. (6) The creation of 
real work. (c) Unemployment insurance. (d) Limi- 
tation of the hours of labor. (e) Elimination of chil- 
dren and aged from industry. (f) Protest against 
the Share-Work movement. (g) Conscription of in- 
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come, or drastically increased income taxes in the 
higher brackets. 

8. Promotion of a series of conferences at Wash- 
ington by the churches. 

9. Help to labor unions to re-establish them- 
selves. 

10. A combination of two or more of these pro- 
posals. 

No final decision was reached, but the National 
Religion and Labor Foundation was empowered to 
call similar meetings probably twice a year, and all 
voted unanimously to go ahead along one or more of 
these lines. 

In the first three months of activities the Founda- 
tion has taken action on a wide variety of specific 
issues and programs. It has assisted in the struggle 
for the organization of workers of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company. It has maintained two workers in the 
field, helping labor. A letter was sent to some 10,000 
churches and synagogues throughout the country. 
Enclosed in the letter was a postal with nineteen items 
which could be checked by the minister, priest, or 
rabbi who received the letter. These included such 
services which the Foundation could render as: 

(1) Monthly bulletin, (2) speakers on economic 
issues, (3) help in organizing round-table conferences, 
(4) information on old-age pensions, (5) information 
on unemployment insurance, (6) information on the 
co-operative movement, (7) on labor policies of cor- 
porations, (8) free books from the loan library, ete. 

Requests for aid were received from over 1,000 
of the ministers, and they have been coming in in a 
constant stream ever since. Arrangements were 
made to work through existing agencies. Conse- 
quently, if any individual checked old age pensions, 
the American Association for Old-Age Pensions would 
send them literature. Arrangements were made with 
the Metropolitan Insurance Company to send out at 
their expense material on health and on unemployment 
insurance. 

Besides this direct aid to the churches the Foun- 
dation has been publishing a bulletin called Economic 
Justice. Thirty thousand copies of the first issue were 
printed and circulated widely. While the bulletin 
could undoubtedly be enormously improved, it has 
recorded specific things that ministers have done in 
the economic area. The February issue was devoted 
to what the churches have done in the consumers’ 
and producers’ co-operative movement. 

The Foundation also organized a book-of-the- 
month selection. The committee was composed of 
Dr. John A. Ryan, director National Catholic Wel- 
fare, Dr. Edward L. Israel, chairman Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, and Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, minister of the 
Methodist church of Evanston, Illinois. Every month 
each of these judges selected the outstanding book in 
the economic field. These books were loaned free of 
charge to such ministers, rabbis, or priests as wrote in 
for them. 

The Foundation has also given considerable 
assistance to ministers in the field of unemployment, 
both in the matter of meeting the immediate needs of 
the unemployed and in long-term education toward 
prevention. 
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Prof. Willard Uphaus, who last year was teaching 
at the Yale Divinity School, was secured to make a 
tour of the colleges for the Foundation. The Founda- 
tion has also made arrangements to conduct an eco- 
nomic seminar during the summer, visiting industrial 
centers throughout the nation. Conferences will be 
held with employers and labor leaders and visits to 
the factories and plants will be made. The group will 
also speak in the pulpits of the churches and syna- 
gogues on Sunday and hold a conference for ministers 
in each city. At the end of the summer a printed re- 
port will probably be issued of conditions as found by 
the seminar. 

The Consumers’ Research has officially requested 
the Foundation to issue statements on the labor 
policies of concerns in the United States, and has 
sent out an appeal to its membership, consisting of 
42,000 subscribers, on behalf of the Foundation. 
The ministers in certain localities have asked the 
Foundation to aid them in setting up conferences on 
industrial topics and in holding hearings on unem- 
ployment. The Foundation has been glad to co- 
operate along all these lines. The only limitation of 
the Foundation has been due to its lack of personnel 
and to its meager budget. This has necessitated re- 
ducing the number of copies of the bulletin which are 
printed to the bare number of subscribing churches, 
and has prevented our sending out loan books to all 
the ministers who desired them because of the cost of 
securing copies. 

The finances of the organization have been from 
the start put on a sound basis. The office was given 
free. One professor of sociology is giving his time. 
The secretary-stenographer, a graduate of an American 
college, is giving her time at $25 amonth. One execu- 
tive secretary, who was formerly with the student 
department of the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and was thrown 
into the ranks of the unemployed when the staff had 
to be drastically cut in that organization, has been 
working with us at a compensation of whatever the or- 
ganization could afford to pay. Every dollar con- 
tributed to the Foundation goes directly into aid to 
the churches and synagogues. The overhead has en- 
tirely been taken care of, with the exception of the 
actual costs of printing and mailing out the bulletin. 

This coming summer the organization is running 
an industrial seminar for ministers. It will go to a 
textile center in the South, to Pittsburgh, the steel 
center, it will visit the World’s Fair in Chicago and in 
Detroit the headquarters of the automobile industry. 
The party will travel in automobiles and will have 
round-table conferences with the ministers in the 
communities they visit, as well as conferring with 
business men, labor leaders, and going through fac- 
tories. Study will be made of what is happening to 
the unemployed in these communities. The trip will 
take six weeks and cost in the neighborhood of $100 
including all expenses. The Foundation believes that 
besides seeing England and Germany and Russia it is 
important for ministers and teachers to see the reality 
of the economic order in America. Any who care to 
make application to join this trip should write to the 
Foundation at 304 Crown Street, New Haven, Conn. 
The subscription price of the bulletin, Hconomic Jus- 
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tice, is 50 cents a year. Contributions are desperately 
needed to aid in expanding the work which is already 
being carried forward. What are you willing to do 
either in time or in money to make economic justice a 
reality in our American life? 

* * * 


TREE FRIENDS 

F. C. Hoggarth 
| have no kindlier friends than trees. They 
Ml are indispensable aids. Life’s convenience 
as well as its beauty and fragrance owes 
ON They are ever with us. 
At work, at play, in city or in country, they are by our 
side in our need, quietly ministering to us though per- 
haps with no thought from us. The chair, the desk, 
are trees. So are the doors and floors, the tables and 
shelves. Fruits of all kinds, and nuts and many flavor- 
ings, are their gifts. Our toys, our literature, our 
music, depend on trees. For the wood pulp to meet 
the world’s demand for paper, more than fifty million 
trees are cut down each year. The single issue of a 
large daily paper uses up from two to three hundred 
trees. 


If services rendered are a reason for thought, we 


ought to think much of trees. Their friendship is 
worth cultivating. There’s a romantic trail behind 
every page of this paper, behind every bit of furniture. 
What kind of tree was this page? Where did the 
piano’s rosewood or the table’s oak grow? How old 
are the beams and the doors? 

Trees have a kindly influence on climate. They 
at least help the soil to retain its moisture, if they do 
not actually tend to increase the rainfall. It is a ser- 
vice not always understood or appreciated. In many 
parts of the world, in China, and West Africa, and in 
some districts of the United States, the climate has 
suffered from a reckless destruction of trees. They 
have been cut down without any thought of the fu- 
ture. Eager for present gain, men have destroyed 
their giant friends, and now they find that climate 
has been seriously affected. Trees and woods are 
necessary also as wind breaks. The tender life of the 
field needs shelter, and trees befriend the crops. It 
would be difficult to estimate how much agriculture 
owes in one way and another to the ministry of trees. 
There again they are man’s friends, serving him in- 
directly, yet most usefully. 

Trees also have their ministry in landscape. 
Their uprising forms are no small part of the beauty of 
the countryside. Without them nature would lose 
immeasurably in friendliness. Life itself would be 
more lonely. How kindly, for instance, is a clump of 
palms in a desert or the shade of a quiet wood at 
noonday! 

Rooted to one spot, they seem to say that life is 
good. They look as though they were determined to 
live; especially when, as so often in old trees, they 
‘heave their roots above the soil,” and give a glimpse 
of their foundations. Gilpin loved to see old trees 
raise the ground in this fashion. ‘The greater number 
of radical knobs they heave up, the firmer they seem 
to establish their footing upon the earth and the more 
dignity they assume. 

‘“‘An old tree rising tamely from a smooth surface 


loses half its effect; it does not appear as the lord of the 
soil, but seems to be stuck into it.” 

In trees the earth aspires. They are the triumph 
of life’s upward forces against all opposing powers. 
They are the monuments of quiet, unhurried persist- 
ence. Nature through patience grows her giants. 
It is cell upon cell, ring to ring, ever the slow increase 
of the years. 

By all that they are and by all they suggest do 
they minister to the human spirit. They guide the eyes 
and the thoughts upwards. A vision of trees brings 
healing to some hearts, as to others does the sight of 
the sea or living grass or the starry sky. 

* * * 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST CONFERENCE IN MAINE 


The first Unitarian-Universalist Conference in the state of 
Maine was held on Tuesday, May 2, in the Unitarian church of 
Bangor. Nearly one hundred delegates, representing Universalist 
and Unitarian churches in northeastern Maine, met at 11 a. m. 
to hear two addresses on the Free Church of America. The first 
was by Dr. George F. Patterson, Administrative Vice-President 
of the American Unitarian Association, and the second by Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent of the Universalist General 
Convention. The Rev. Sterhen Hole Fritchman, minister of the 
Bangor Unitarian church, presided, and the opening devotional 
service was by the Rey. William J. Metz of the Universalist 
church of Dexter. 

A new hywn entitled ‘‘Free Church of America,” to be sung 
to the tune of “Camden,” was introduced with comments by 
its author, the Rev. Louis W. Sanford, minister of the Unitarian 
church of Eastport. 

Dr. Patterson outlined the history of the Universalist de- 
nomination, depicting the dominant intellectual movements and 
the outstanding personalities of this fellowship. He then turned 
to the record of the Unitarian wing of Christendom, and showed 
its parallel development with that of the Universalist. 

“For years there has been friendly co-operation between the 
two denominations. Both are alike excluded from the Council 
of Churches of Chr'st of America. We realize that there is much 
duplication of effort and helpfulness o/ individual endeavor that 
could be minimized by a federation of liberal churches. These 
churches would unite not on a basis of creed but on one of ger- 
vice, not on the question of how to bring about the Kingdom of 
God, but on that of the actual bringing. I can not conceive of a 
happier event than the union of two groups, the one having an 
educated head and the other of an educated heart in matters. 
religion, to bring about a needed stability in religious liberalism.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz described the recent steps taken toward 
forming the fellowship to be known as the Free Church of Amer- 
ica. 

A luncheon was served in the parish house to ninety-three 
persons, by the ladies of the Unitarian and Universalist churches 
of Bangor. The Rey. George Riley, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Ellsworth, delivered an address following the luncheon.. 

The afternoon session was opened with a cordial weleome. 
by the City Manager, the Hon. James G. Wallace. An address. 
was then delivered by Dean James J. Muilenburg, Ph. D., of the 
University of Maine. His subject was ‘“‘The Impatience of a 
Layman,” and the address was marked for its direct grappling 
with the obligations of the minister in a changing social order. 

“The development of religion is most significantly expressed 
in terms of the discontent of its restless minorities. Religion lives. 
for the most part by its discontents and languishes in the fortified 
complacency of its majorities. Alfred Whitehead says in a re- 
cent book that the progress of religion is in its defiance ot the prev- 
alent gods. 

“The diversity of religion also inspires men’s discontents. 
Who has not felt the spell of the Roman Catholic Church, of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, of the Quakers at some time or other? 
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Christianity as an historical religion reflects the same diversity as 
religion generally. Consider the difficulty of defining Christian- 
ity. In keeping with this is the vast terminology applied to Christ 
in the Bible and by modern scholars. Who was and is Jesus? 
The diversity of answers to this question is proof conclusive of the 
superhuman task of the minister of to-day. He must have a 
thorough knowledge of the philosophy of religion to express con- 
genially to the eager and yearning congregation the final things, 
the eschatology of religion. His task is in having something 
religious to say. 

“I, too,amadiscontent. After close contact with many de- 
nominations, I find myself impatient and intolerant toward the 
work being done by the church and its ministry. I seldom get a 
living sense of the absoluteness of religion. Sermons have be- 
come only discourses.”’ 

The Rev. Vincent Silliman of the First Parish in Portland 
outlined the field of work open to laymen. ‘‘The laymen must 
have a real sense of serving in church life or his participation is at 
the minimum. A new concept of church work is needed where 
the laity is recognized as an essential part of the entire co-opera- 
tive enterprise.”’ 

The third afternoon address was given by the Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie, Superintendent of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention and president of the Maine Young People’s Christian 
Union. 

In the business session which closed this meeting a commit- 
tee of five was appointed to consider the advisability of making 
this Unitarian-Universalist Conference an annual event. The 
committee elected was as follows: the Rev. Stephen Hole Fritch- 
man, Unitarian, Bangor, chairman; Dr. Lorenzo D. Case, Uni- 
versalist, Oldtown; the Rev. W. J. Metz, Universalist, Dexter; 
the Rev. George Riley, Unitarian, Ellsworth, and Dr. Ashley A. 
Smith, Universalist, Bangor. 

At the banquet served at 6 o’clock in the parish house, an 
informal address was given by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, of the Ar- 
lington Street Unitarian Church, Boston, Mass. 

A final session of the Conference was held at 7.30, opened 
with a devotional service by the Rev. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., of 
the Unitarian chureh in Augusta. The speaker was Dr. William 
Wallace Rose of the First Universalist Church, lynn, Mass., 
who spoke on the part to be taken in these difficult times by the 
J.iberal Church. 

“There can never be,” he said, ‘‘too many good influences 
in this world. Liberalism dose not seek to conserve fantastic 
notions; it keeps in step with the solid advance of thought and sup- 
ports those institutions that enrich human life; its raison d’etre is 
reasonable. The liberals have a glorious faith with a solid back- 
ground that will not fail. ‘A path lies through the deep that 
leads to port; ... blow, winds of God, and bring us on our 
way!’ ”’ 

An informal resolution regarding federation of liberal 
churches into an organization called The Free Church of America 
was presented by Mr. Riley of Ellsworth, and passed unanimous- 
ly by the delegates present. The resolution read: 

“The Conference of Unitarian and Universalist Churches of 
eastern Maine, held at Bangor this second day of May, 1933, 
hereby resolves in favor of a closer fellowship of Unitarian and 
Universalist Churches, and that the expression of this mind be 
communicated to the American Unitarian Association and to the 
Universalist General Convention.” 

* * * 


WEAKNESS IN THE FREE CHURCH PLAN 


Lack of any clear statement of faith in God is the main 
weakness in the Free Church of America plan, by which it is 
proposed to unite Unitarians, Universzlists and other liberals, 
according to the national presidents of the Unitarian and Uni- 
yersalist women’s societies, who discussed the subject at the 
Rhode Island Universalist Con’erence, in First Universalist 
Churen, North Attleboro, yesterday afternoon. 

Mrs, Thomas G. Rees of the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, and the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of the Women’s National 
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Missionary Association of the Universalist Church, agreed that 
some positive affirmation of faith should be inserted in the in- 
strument if atheists and humanists were to be kept out. 

The Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell of Murray Universalist Church, 
Attleboro, declared he had no desire to quibble on doctrinal 
matters, but that he would insist on recognition of God. The 
Rev. William Couden of the First Universalist Church, this city, 
scored the omission of a statement of faith for the proposed 
union; the Rev. Frederick S. Walker of the Church of Our 
Father, Pawtucket, called the Free Church plan ‘‘academic,” and 
said that he doubted whether it would help the local church in 
any way. 

The Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, religious editor, said that he 
favored the union of the two denominations, not for any economic 
advantage, but that he felt the omission of even some simple 
statement of faith would open the doors to atheists, humanists 
and anti-religionists, who could better attack the church trom 
within. 

Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, dean emeritus of Tufts Divinity 
School, Medford Hillside, Mass., after reviewing the changing 
phases in Universalist history in the evening, cautioned against 
quibbling over faiths or creeds and urged thinking in terms of 
human needs. 

“The Liberal Church is not tied to any statement of faith, 
but to the interpretation of the human soul,’ hesaid. ‘‘The 
emphasis to-day should not be upon the maintenance of the 
faiths of our fathers, but upon working out the faiths of our 
children and grandchildren. We have something more to do than 
to maintain memories.”’ 

President John H. Williams, of the Rhode Island Universelist 
Convention, announced that the Free Church plan would be 
thoroughly discussed at the annual sessions June 7, and that dele- 
gates to the biennial sessions of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion at Worcester, next October, would be instructed as to the 
will of Rhode Island Universalist churches as regards the pro- 
posed union. ( 

The Rev. Gilbert A. Potter welcomed the gathering and led 
the devotions in the afternoon. Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, chair- 
man of the conference program committee, presided. Rev. I. V. 
Lobdell conducted the evening services, and music was furnished 
by the local choir. The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood ot Woonsocket 
was toastmaster at the supper served by the women of the enter- 
taining church.—Providence Journal. 

a a * 


LIBERALISM AT THE JUMPING-OFF PLACE 

“And finally, if it should transpire, as it is likely to do, that 
the omission (7. e., of a statement of faith) was a calculated act in 
order to conciliate the sections of the uniting bodies which would 
keep the empty names of Universalist and Unitarian, but cast 
away the substance implied in them by dethroning Deity, ignor- 
ing Christ, mutilating the soul, and annihilating history, all that 
needs to be said is that the conciliation will be costly.” 

Such is the estimate of Dr. William Sullivan of Philadelphia, 
a Unitarian, of the Free Church of America plan in its present 
form, in an article appearing in the current edition of the Chris- 
tian Leader. 

There is an ominous warning in the words, “‘the conciliation 
will be costly.” 

Liberalism has evidently come to the jumping off place from 
Christianity. Will it make the leap? There are signs that the. 
“‘denominational manipulators” have greased the skids tor the 
take-off into a new paganism. There may be a surprise in store. 
for them when the Unitarian constituency has a chance ‘‘to speak 
out in meeting” at the sessions in Boston, May 21, and when the 
Universalist common folk ‘‘come to the bat,’ at the biennial ses- 
sicns of the Universalist General Convention in Worcester next 
October. 

Already there are rumblings that all is not well for the 
“economic joy-ride’”’ by which it is hoped that the difficulties of 
the present time will be forgotten. 

We are no prophet, but this issue may mean a revival of 
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faith in both denominations before the die is cast. It is certain 
that many will be disposed to let the Church go down in full 
glory without striking the colors of Christian faith or capitulat- 
ing to expediency. We can think of no better way to scuttle the 
cause of Christian Liberalism than to omit any statement of 
faith just to curry favor with a few humanist and Anti-God 
societies. 

A more courageous course, if these groups threatened se- 
cession, would be to say ‘‘good riddance.”” Whena crew mutinies, 
the captain generally throws them intoirons. He certainly does 
not stage a celebration as he hands over the ship. 

The World Conference on Faith and Order, at Lausanne in 
1927, nearly came to grief when certain impatient clerics tried 
to jam through Christian Unity in the report of the seventh 
section, ‘“‘The Unity of Christendom in Relation to the Existing 
Churches,’”’ but wiser counsel prevailed and the report was re- 
ceived and referred to the Continuation Committee for such con- 
sideration as it was competent to give. 

Bishop Gore of London made the astute observation in those 
last hectic hours: ‘‘Unity is not coming by what the churches will 
severally give up, but by what they will severally contribute to 
the whole ministry, to the whole confession of faith and to the 
whole order of worship. If there has been any discovery here at 
Lausanne, it is that.” 

It is not by stripping Liberalism to its least common de- 
nominator thet a new church will be born, but rather by holding 
fast to every vestige of faith that the years have bestowed.—f. 
A. Wilmot, in Providence Journal. 

* * * 


WHAT DOTH IT PROFIT? 


A few days ago I received a note from Harry Canfield saying: 
“Tt is imperative that our committee meet in Durham next Mon- 
day. Please be at the Washington Duke Hotel by 10 o’clock.” 

Behind this command isa long story. It involves the death 
of two persons, thousands of miles of travel on the part of state 
and national officials, a lengthy will, lawyers and litigation. But, 
like the eternal hook-up in all human affairs, behind this story is 
another one. Iet us tell the first story first. 

Something over six years ago, Mr. W. H. Williams, of Dur- 
ham, passed away. He left a remarkable will. Among other 
things it provided that his wife, Susan D. Williams, should have 
the benefit of his property so long as she should live. At her 
death the entire estate was to be taken over by nine trustees. 
Each of the following organizations was to be represented by 
three trustees—the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
the North Carolina State Convention and the General Conven- 
tion. For fifty years these trustees were to administer this estate 
and divide the net income equally between the three organiza- 
tions named. One provision, however, was named. In case it 
was decided to establish a school in North Carolina for the edu- 
cation of Universalist young people and the teaching of Uni- 
versalism, the property might be sold and proceeds applied to 
such a purpose. 

A few weeks ago Mrs. Williams died. This threw the 
property into the hands of the board of trustees constituted by 
the will and elected at the biennial session of the General Con- 
vention. Some one had to take possession. The North Caro- 
lina group of trustees, being near at hand, has taken possession 
in the name of the entire board. Lest some one become excited 
about the expenditure of the income from this estate, let me say 
in the words of the old farmer looking at the giraffe, ‘“There ain’t 
no such animal.” This property is in a fair way to become a 
liability rather than an asset. With one exception the houses 
are all small and in very bad repair. Many of them are not 
rented and much of the rent from those now occupied can not 
be collected. The income from the farm has not paid taxes and 
upkeep. Two pieces of property which Mrs. Williams sold before 
her death will have to be foreclosed on or let go. They would 
not bring the amount of the mortgage. 

Now for the story behind all this. Mr. W. H. Williams was 
always an active participant in the churches, State and National 
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Conventions. He was especially interested in the work in North 
Carolina and always grateful for the support and activities of the 
W.N. M.A. He left everything he had to his church. He did 
this in recognition of the loyalty, constancy and devotion of the 
women of the Universalist Church. Sometimes we become dis- 
couraged at what seems to be the meagerness of results. But 
no one has as yet bee able to know the influences that play upon 
and develop the human soul. We become so interested in sums 
and totals that we forget that our real job is to reach the souls of 
men and women. 

An outstanding example of the gratitude and fine sense of 
loyalty is the Williams will. It is quite possible that there wil! be 
no financial returns from this will to any of our church organiza- 
tions. Certain heirs are threatening to file a caveat. But that 
is not the point. The service and devotion of the women of the 
Universalist Church struck a responding chord in the heart of 
Mr. Williams and inspired him to go and do likewise. As with 
them so with him. That urge to contribute to the common cause 
of humanity in highest form, which sent the women of the Uni- 
versalist Church into North Carolina, welled up into real purpose- 
fulness in the heart of this man and he said, ‘‘Whatever and all 
I can do, I shall do.”’ 

Like Martha most of us are troubled about many things. 
But one thing is needful. However much we may prosper, if we 
do not touch the souls of men we fail, and fail miserably. Through- 
out the years I have watched the self-sacrificing devotion of the 
women of the Universalist Church in their work in North Caro- 
lina. I wish I could here call the names of some of those who 
‘‘have chosen the better part.’”’ They have not only been of- 
ficers of the National Board but individuals whose far-seeing 
sympathy has joined faith with works and helped to weld a 
common bond of spiritual unity that is the ne plus ultra of the 
Christian Church.—F. B. Bishop, in the Tar Heel Universalist. 


* * * 


“THE QUESTION OF SPEECH’’ 


Henry James did not live to see the glory of Hollywood. 

If he had, one of his great surprises might be to find Holly- 
wood the final arbiter of ‘‘the question of our speech,” the theme 
upon which he lectured us during his last visit to his native land. 

Hollywood, without exactly defining how good the best is, 
has declared that “‘the best speaking voices in America come from 
New England.”’ 

While New England is perhaps taking calmly the news of 
what she all along knew, the New York Herald Tribune examines 
the possible effect of the verdict upon the rest of the country: 

“A film-test director for one of the largest film studios asserts 
that there is no comparison between the clarity and clipped enun- 
ciation of Yankee heritage and the slurring and false evaluation 
characteristic of other reaches of the land. 

“The worst speech is cultivated in Texas, he contends, and 
people from the Middle West speak from the backs of their 
heads instead of from their diaphragms. Of 250 applicants for 
screen work this studio gave auditions to fifteen and employ- 
ment to three, about a representative average, and of those 
favored a predominant majority hailed from Down East. 

“This will, of course, be no news to New Englanders, who 
have for so long conceded their superior merit in almost every 
field of endeavor as almost to have forgotten about it. But it 
will probably be a rude shock to citizens of Dallas and Sauk 
Center. 

“Probably, however, what the test director refers to is not 
the approximate Oxford vernacular of Harvard Square and 
Mount Vernon Street so much as the unadorned, modulated 
English of say, Connecticut. 

“Actors and radio-announcers know that there is no blight 
so devastating to wide-spread popularity as too English a speech, 
and the chances are that the best New England diction (diction 
being what a Brooklynite once defined as ‘de cherce of woids’) 
derives from the hill towns of the Nutmeg State, from the Berk- 


shires, or from the not too rural reaches of Vermont.’’—Literary 
Digest. 
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Loyalty Sunday 


FIELD NOTES ON LOYALTY SUNDAY PROMOTION 
New Hampshire 


The Hon. George E. Danforth, president of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist Convention, issued an excellent letter to the 
ministers of that Convention urging their effective co-operation 
with this effort of the General Convention to assist the churches 
in raising funds for the meeting of church extension commit- 
ments of the denomination. 

State Superintendent Asa M. Bradley, of the New Hamp- 
shire churches, called a Regional Meeting of the ministers and 
laymen of the State Convention at Concord, N. H., on Monday, 
May 8, for the consideration of plans for the observance of Loyal- 
ty Sunday. Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, and the 
Rev. C. H. Emmons of the Generalb Convention, attended this 
gathering and discussed this important matter with our church 
leaders there. Most of the churches in the state were repre- 
sented, and all of these observed Loyalty Sunday. During the 
meeting the discussion embraced various significant trends in the 
life of the church, noting particularly the greater interest being 
shown in the church by the people, and the increased and sus- 
tained attendance at services conducted by the laity in churches 
that are without a minister. 


Vermont 

State Superintendent Charles H. Pennoyer of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, pro- 
moted the observance of Loyalty Sunday among the churches 
under his jurisdiction. 


Connecticut 

Under the leadership of Dr. T. A. Fischer, president of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention, all of the Universalist 
churches in Connecticut observed Loyalty Sunday. 


Illinois 

A Regional Meeting for the promotion of Loyalty Sunday 
observance among the Universalist churches of Illinois was 
held in Unity Church, Oak Park, the evening of May 10, follow- 
ing the annual meeting of the Universalist Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

At the close of the dinner, the program was introduced 
by the Rev. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, a trustee of the 
Universalist General Convention. Lay and clerical delegates 
were present from St. Paul’s, Chicago, Peoria, Urbana, Gales- 
burg, Oak Park, Hoopeston and Elgin. 

Dr. Macpherson presided, and addressed the gathering. 
The report of this meeting states that Dr. F. D. Adams, Dr. 
C. A. Scott, Dr. B. G. Carpenter, and the Rev. Wm. R. Bennett 
gave “mighty good, brief talks,’ and that “there were ringing 
calls from several of the laity,” for the Universalists of Illinois 
to give the General Convention their loyal and substantial co- 
operation in the observance of Loyalty Sunday, and so sustain 
the church extension work of the denomination. As an intro- 
duction to the program, and in sounding the keynote of the 
evening, Dr. Macpherson read the Christian Leader message of 
our national treasurer, Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, ‘‘Church Values 
Are Rising.” 

* * 


LOYALTY SUNDAY CO-OPERATION 


Churches in addition to those already printed in previous 
issues of the Leader which agreed to observe Loyalty Sunday on 
May 14 or some other convenient date are as follows: 

California. Oakland (May 21). 

Connecticut. Meriden (May 21). 

Iltinois. Chicago, St. Paul’s (May 28), Litchfield. 

Massachusetts. Cambridge, First, Framingham, 
Orange, Peabody, Quincy. 

New Hampshire. Claremont, Lempster. 

New York. North Salem, Syracuse. 


North 


Ohio. North Olmsted (June 4). 
Vermont. Bellows Falls, St. Johnsbury (June 4). 
Canada. Halifax, Nova Scotia. Olinda, Ontario. 


* * 
LOYALTY CONTRIBUTIONS TO MAY 12, 1933 


It is significant in connection with the observance of Loyalty 
Sunday on May 14 by at least 123 churches in the Universalist 
denomination that the following churches and individuals have 
anticipated the date for this offering and have already sent 
contributions for this purpose to the office of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Credited to Local Church Quotas 
Connecticut: 
IDET RIA co guoooso ne ANO080 
Massachusetts: 
Cambridge, First 
Rev.and Mrs.C.H.Emmons... 2.00 
Peabody 
Rey. and Mrs. G. E. Huntley ... 


eee. $27.25 


10.00 


$39.25 
Individual Contributions Not Credited to Any Church 
Martha Edna Bosworth, Saratoga Springs, 


ING We OT ee sihacinere Doe wee 4 $100.00 
Mrs. W. H. Emery, Bradford, Pennsyl- 
VANTAS co cae ye aes ae ee 2.00 
Mrs Mary A. and Mr. E. S. Hubbard, Terra 
Celaybloridamar ate e tae porte: 5.00 
$107.00 
Total credited to local church quotas: 
iMronyehunchonering sutra net $2725 
Hromundividualsiysee arene 12.00 


—=—=—— 3 SOs 
Total from individual contributions not 


credited toany church ............. 107.00 


$146.25 
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“LOYALTY LIFTS THE LOAD’’ 


Did your loyalty give a “lift’’ to the ‘‘load’”’ your General 
Convention is carrying, when the loyalty Sunday appeal 
and its opportunity to “‘lift’”’ reached you? If not, will 
you give special consideration to this vital matter now, 
and make your contribution toward the church extension 
work of the General Convention, fulfilling thereby your 
co-responsibility with the officials of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in support of this service? 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

ae 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
Reduced quota payments from the churches, and low- * 
ered income from investments, make this special appeal * 
obligatory. Your gift will be credited to the quota of * 
your church. e 
* 

- 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Please sign this coupon and send it with your check or 
money order (payable to the Universalist General Con- 
vention), to the Universalist General Convention, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., or in care of the Chris- 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* tian Leader at the same address. 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ENDORSES DR. SULLIVAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I teel moved to write my congratulations to you on the 
privilege of publishing that noble-spirited and cogent article in the 
Christian Leader of May 6—‘‘The Free Churen of America: 
a Bad Beginning,” by the Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. D. There 
are doubtless many others in the Universalist Church and io the 
Unitarian Church who felt that this article gave in the most 
splendid way an expression of their very real dissatisfaction, not 
w'th a true union based on faith, but with a plan tnat had very 
little tosay about spiritual communion, without wnicn no purpose 
can be sanctified or effective. 

William Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 

* * . 
_ANSWERING DR. SULLIVAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My friend and teacher, Dr. William L. Sullivan, is always 
interesting, dramatic and inspiring, but will he not further eluci- 
date his statement that the beginning of the ‘“‘Free Church of 
America,’ by making its preamble say, “we affirm our faith that 
unity of purpoze is the bond of highest religious fellowship,” is 
bad? I suppose most of us assumed that the unity of purpose 
referred to did not mean the unity of purpose of a “criminal 
gang,’’ as mentioned by Dr. Sullivan. It means the unity of 
church purpose which we have generally—to work for the good 
of mankind, as understood by civilized men. 

To bring this idea to a definite focal point, must we have an 
expressed theological creed rather than a covenant which will 
satisfactorily express that for which we stand? The creed has, 
on the whole, been often a curse to Christianity. Is it not his- 
torically a product of the intellectual Grecian mind, rather than 
the Jewish? This Jewish purposive concept, which was so beau- 
tifully exemplified by the first Christians, depends upon the in- 
dividual, not the group creed. Do we not have enough faith in 
our theism that we can “‘prove’’ it, not by shouting our theistic 
orthodoxy in a formal theological statement, but by our lives of 
sacrifice, service and love? 

Protestantism, following Catholicism in its exaltation of 
creedal statement, has 200 different sections of creedal Christen- 
dom. Has this plan proved a success? Do we want further to 
divide and split up into other sects, or shall we unite on a general 
purpose of love to God and man, which each one can express in 
his own life, his own way, and his own individual creed? 

I recognize the practical paradox of my statement, that it will 
not stand the logic-chopping of super-intellectuality. But neither 
-would the statements of the great religious leaders of the earth. 
‘There is sometaing more than the formal interpretation of life, 
-and that is life itself. Catholicism hes so insisted upon the ‘“‘faith 
-once for all delivered to the saints,” that we Protestant children, 
-even the most eminent of us, still have the shadow of the prison 
house upon our hearts. 

Faith, hope, love, said the Apostle to us Gentiles, but the 
greatest of these is not faith but love. Can we take our stand 
upon the highest concept of Paul? Or must we, before we work 
together for the common good, exact from every man, directly or 
indirectly, his conformance withthe iron bound creed as we would 

write it? 

The Christian Century of May 10 in commenting upon the 
Buck incident and ‘‘Re-thinking Missions,” says what is per- 
tinent to this discussion: ““The fundamental cause of this trouble 
‘lies in the assumption that there is some authoritative, unchange- 
able, and exactly phrased body of doctrine, which constitutes the 
Christian gospel, and the passing on of which constitutes the 
Christian missionary enterprise.” 

Who is wise enough to write a creed for the United ] iberal 
‘Churches? 

Who can assume this prerogative which was never contem- 
plated by the fathers? 


Can we not trust one another, each one presenting the truth 
with all the force, dignity and love of which he is capable? 

Recently I gave an address to a class in Tampa University 
on the Beliefs and History of the Unitarian Church. In answer 
to questions of theological belief, I had to state that this was what 
the majority believed, or what I believed, but the church as a 
church had no formal statement of beliet. At the close of the 
address the rabbi in charge called this tne same word which Dr. 
Sullivan uses in ais article, ‘‘hash.’’? Some of my people resented 
this, but as the whole thought of liberalism had been against a 
racial religion which my good friend the rabbi stands for, I under- 
stood the expression. But if the proposed unity of purpose is 
hash, what of the Unitarian and the. Universalist Churches of 
to-day? We Unitarians have humanists, and a young theologue 
told me that most all of the bright Universalist theological stu- 
dents are now humanists. We must be ‘‘hash’’ now. 

As most of my friends know, I am an out-and-out theist. 
But if a religious brother or sister wants to work with me, for the 
general principles for which the church stands, justice and mercy 
and truth, I believe I should work with him, hoping that some 
day he will know that there is a loving Heavenly Father who 
causes Hisrain to fall on the just and unjust. What is thematter 
with that modus operandi? More light wanted. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Tampa, Fla. 

* * 


DID SULLIVAN MEAN TO KILL IT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read Dr. Sullivan’s article about the Free Church with 
amazement, and turned at once to your Who’s Who to see if the 
author could be the W. L: Sullivan whom I had admired so long. 
It seemed impossible. 

That Dr. Sullivan should regret the omission from the con- 
stitution of the Free Church of “‘a declaration of spiritual prin- 
ciples,” etc., is easily understood. There are many who feel as 
he does. If he had confined his article to a statement of what he 
thinks the constitution should say, if he had suggested a declara- 
tion that would ‘‘make our pulses beat faster,’’ and cause us ‘‘to 
lift our dejected heads in hope recovered and in pride regained,” 
he might have rendered a great service to the Free Church. 

But his objections to what the preamble to the constitution 
does say are so fantastic, so utterly unreasonable, as to suggest 
that he is not so much in sympathy with the idea of a Free Church 
of America as he professes to be. Heseems to be trying to make 
it appear ridiculous. 

Quoting the sentence, ‘“We affirm our faith that unity of 
purpose is the highest bond of religious fellowship,” ne points 
out that there may be a unity of purpose that is unreligious, that 
of a criminal gang, for instance. Does Dr. Sullivan want us to 
believe he thinks that an wnreligious or criminal unity of purpose 
might be a bond of religious fellowship? 

Another phrase to which he objects is ‘‘controlled by a pur- 
pose to serve mankind in a spirit of mutual good-will.” If this 
is the whole purpose of the Free Church, he says, it has no urgent 
reason for existing, for every church and wholesome association 
professes the same purpose. It follows then—does it not—that 
these other churches and associations have no reason for existing 
either, since none of them has a monopoly of the purpose to serve 
mankind in a spirit of mutual good-will. What reason has any 
man for seeking to serve mankind through the Christian ministry, 
since there are other men who have the same purpose? If Dr. 
Sullivan’s reasoning is correct the entire field of serving man- 
kind should be left to the organization which first thought of try= 
ing it. 

Dr. Sullivan does not like the assertion that “differing state- 
ments of faith may enrich our common life.” ‘If we should have 
a church made up of Shintoists, God-deniers, God-affirmers, der- 
vishes, Schopenhauerian advocates of suicide, free lovers, prac- 
tical moralists and theoretical immoralists . . . . we should not 
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haveachurch.” Thatistrue. And ifwe had a rest-cure that was 
a combination of lunatic asylum, speakeasy and boiler shop we 
should not have a rest cure. A Christian minister who was a 
low-grade moron, an atheist, a drunken sot and a criminal would 
not be a Christian minister. The two commissions which drew 
up the constitution of the Free Church, having more confidence 
in the intelligence of the people they represented than Dr. Sulli- 
van has, did not think it necessary to explain this to them. 

Dr. Srlivan declares that he is for the Free Church, and 
much that he says js fine, but the article as a whole gives me the 
impression that he meant to do what he accuses the proposed 
constitution of doing—stab it with both hig right hand and his 
left. 

N.E.S. 


* * 


DR. HALL AND THE FREE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading Dr. Frank Oliver Hall’s sermon, 
“The Free Church of America,” in the Leader of April 22. Its 
fine spirit, simplicity, clarity and brevity make it so well adapted 
to the average reader, that I wish it might be printed in leaflet 
form, and distributed in every one of our churches. It stands for 
the Freedom and Fellowship in Religion that my husband, the 
Rev. Eben M. Chapin, then of Lincoln, Neb., and Dr. Hall and 
others were fighting for on the floors of the General Conventions 
of forty odd years ago. Then I turned to Reactions and read 
the evidently sincere wish to be fair, expressed in the letter from 
Harry Gillespie of Manchester, Iowa. May I suggest that, in- 
stead of following Dr. Hall’s suggestion of reading the Athanasian 
Creed, all such sincere seekers as Mr. Gillespie read James Free- 
man Clarke’s ““Ten Great Religions,” and realize that there are 
countless milions in the world to-day outside of Christianity, who 
believe in God, and in the Christ of their own religion, even 
though their Christ is not Jesus of Nazareth, even as their skins 
differ from ours in color, for the most part. To shut this vast 
throng out from the Free Church of America, and of the world, as 
I hope it may come to be, is to deny the first principle of our 
faith, the fatherhood of od and the brotherhood of man. We have 
no right to the grand name Universalist, if we re’use to be uni- 
versal in our religion. Even our dear friends, the extreme left 
wing humanists, saould be welcome to the Free Church of Arrerica 
if they wish to affiliate, though their jogic in clinging to any church 
form is hard to understand. I wovld also call Mr. Gillesp*e’s at- 
tention to the paragraph in Dr. Hall’s sermon telling of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus who returned to him and reported that they had 
found a man who was casting out devils in the name of Jesus. 
“We forbade him,” they cried, ‘‘because he walks not with us.” 
And the Master replied: ‘‘Do not stop him. Any man who casts 
out devils in my name belongs tome. Heis on my side.” I re- 
joice that the Universalist Churcn is fast freeing itself from the 
smug complacency of “God bless me and my wife and my son John 
and his wife—we four, and no more.’ Our progress in this 
direction is due in no small measure to the editor of the Christian 
Leader, the pilot who has taken our ship safely through the tor- 
tuous, untried channels of these last difficult years, and who is so 
ably adjusting to the swiftly moving current of the present, 
-with what terrific strain of body, mind and soul many of us 
understand and appreciate. He has the gratitude and the 
prayers of more people than he knows. 

Katharine Chapin. 


Santa Barbara, California. 
* * 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE 
‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Norman Thomas raises once more the old question: 
‘What should be the attitude of a Christian minister toward the 
“‘class struggle?’ I am so inredibly old-fashioned that I at- 
tach great weight to the words and example of Jesus. I suggest 
reading Luke 12 : 13, 14. 

Frederick W. Hamilton. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRECTS DR. SPEIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In Dr. Speight’s recent article occur two statements of fact 
that I can not let pass without correction. 

He writes that Dr. Charles A. Briggs was cast out of Union 
Theological Seminary by a Supreme Court action taken by die- 
hards in New York Presbytery after that body had cleared him 
of the charge of heresy. As a matter of fact, Dr. Briggs was 
never cast out of Union. As a result of the trial and the court 
action he withdrew from the Presbyterian Church and was or- 
dained to the Episcopal ministry. He was connected with 
Union Seminary continuously from tke time of his election as 
provisional professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages in 1874 
until his death on June 8, 1913. He was a graduate professor 
at the time of his death. As a student I attended his funeral 
held in Grace Episcopal Churcl, at which the faculty of Union 
was present in a body, and, on October 28, the memorial service 
held for him in the seminary chapel. 

Dr. Speight writes in the same connection that Dr. Henry 
Preserved Smith was next pursued and forced out of his chair at 
Union. This is incorrect. Dr. Smith was forced out of bis chair 
in Lane Theological Seminary by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, which had jurisdiction over the seminary. 
Thence, he went to Amherst as professor of Biblical Literature, 
and in 1907 he joined the faculty of Meadville Theological 
School. He came to Union at the beginning of my second year, 
where he continued as librarian (1913-25) and as professor of 
Hebrew and Cognate Languages (1917-25). Then he became a 
professor emeritus, which he remained until the time of his death. 
Union did not cast out Dr. Smith. 

Bruce Swift. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HUMANISTS AND THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It used to be said that a main difference between man and 
the lower orders was that man had always been a worshiping 
animal. Fire, water, the sun, trees and so on, up to unseen gods 
and goddesses, typified by idols, so-called, and worshiped in 
crude ways as befitted a so distant civilization. 

From the tribal God of the Hebrews was later, through the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ, evolved the conception of a 
universal Heavenly Father, all wise, powerful, and loving. 

It has remained for the humanist to be the first to worship 
himself alone! 

I ask for information, why does he, the said humanist, wish 
to enter or be in the Christian ministry? 

S. M. Livsey. 

Providence, R. I. 


* * 


MONEY SENT FOR THAT SUBSCRIPTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader for Apri! 1, you published a letter from the 
California Pythian Home, Santa Rosa, Cal., telling of the death 
of Wm. P. Russell, the stopping of the subscription to the Leader, 
and of how much they wanted the Leader there. 

As a former pastor of Mr. Russell, and in his memory, I glad- 
ly pay for this subscription. That Pythian Home is a good place 
for our message to go. 


A.B, 
ca * 


WHY, INDEED? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have a chairman of the board who preaches “living within 
your means” in the church during this hectic period. If business 
enterprises are borrowing on everything they have to keep going, 
why should the church stint its activities wnen it has access to 
additional resources, and has economized sharply in every de- 


partment? 
ak pulp, 
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Alfred W. Martin’s Last Book 


Great Moral Leaders. By Alfred W. 
Martin. (International Press. $1.50.) 
In this book Mr. Martin, the Ethical 

Culture Leader, pays tribute to six great 

interpreters of ethical standards, Jeremiah, 

Socrates, St. Francis, Erasmus, Carlyle, 

and Emerson. He writes with the en- 

thusiasm of one who owes much to these 
commentators on life, prophets of the 
conscience, and pioneers in moral leader- 
ship. The essays on Carlyle and Emerson 
are by a long way the best, conveying as 
they do a good deal more than information. 

In the rest of the essays there is straight- 

forward narration, clear and sound inter- 

pretation, but less of the contagious dis- 
cipleship. 

Mr. Martin’s selection of quotations and 
his use of biographical details are deter- 
mined by his concern to bring out the 
contributions to ethical enlightenment 
and inspiration made by these leaders of 
moral experiment and speculation. He 
is very happy in his summary statements, 
an example of which it is worth our while 
to quote because in it an important dis- 
tinction is made between two kinds of re- 
former. The contrast is between Erasmus 
and Luther, the former cool, calm and ra- 
tional, the true humanist, the latter head- 
strong, irreconcilable, and ready to pay 
any price for reform. 

‘‘(1) Erasmus would not countenance 
the existence of two Christianities where 
now was only one; he was unfalteringly 
opposed to securing the reform at the 
price of a split in the church universal. 

**(2) Luther’s remedy seemed to Eras- 
mus worse than the disease. It meant 
setting up new dogmas in the place of the 
old. Erasmus would undertake to free 
the human mind from dogma. 

“(3) Luther put the matter of dogma 
above all else; Erasmus cared more for 
spiritual unity and reform than for agree- 
ment on debatable beliefs. 

“‘(4) Erasmus would not be a partisan 
because he saw the good and bad on both 
sides of the controversy. . . . But Luther 
could see no good except on his own side.”’ 

Does not that serve reasonably well as a 
description of types of reformers we have 
always with us— the “‘liberal’’ (Erasmus) 
and, shall we say, the “‘extremist?”’ 

This little volume of essays would serve 
admirably as a basis for a winter’s reading 
and discussion in a study cirele or adult 
class, especially if the leader became 
familiar with the various books quoted in 
the course of the essays. Only readers 
already thoughtful would appreciate it, but 
among such readers it would be likely to 
stimulate a great interest in the significant 
men discussed. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Mr. Martin’s voice is silent now, to the 
regret of the Ethical Culture Society and 
of many groups on whose platform he was 
an appreciated speaker. It is good to have 
some of his later essays, most of them re- 
vised for publication shortly before his 
death, in the permanence of print. 

* * 


Orchard’s Apologia 


From Faith to Faith. By W. E. Or- 
chard. (Harper. $2.00.) 


When, not very long ago, Dr. Orchard, 
minister of the King’s Weigh House 
Church in London, became a convert to the 
Roman Catholic Church, or, as he would 
prefer to say, became reconciled to Rome, 
there were many who were able to sey, “‘I 
told you so.”’ For a good many years, in- 
deed for almost the whole period of the 
ministry in that church on which he en- 
tered at the beginning of the war, he had 
developed steadily an emphasis upon 
ritual and upon sacramental practises 
which, although they were combined with 
a strongly evangelical preaching, had sug- 
gested a temperamental preference for the 
Catholic position. For some time he had 
been associated with the so-called Free 
Catholic movement, until it proved too 
difficult to combine a Unitarian kind of 
Catholicism with his own; and later he 
played a significant part in overtures to 
the Church of England (encouraged by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury himself) looking 
toward some basis for reunion of Free 
Churches with the Establishment. The 
breakdown of these negotiations left him 
obviously even more homeless than he was 
before. Now Dr. Orchard tells us the story 
of his religious development from Evan- 
gelicalism to the Roman Church in a vol- 
ume which is inevitably being spoken of in 
language reminiscent of Newman’s Apolo- 
gia. 

The story is told very sincerely and with- 
out either false modesty or undue self- 
appreciation. One is tempted to wish, es- 
pecially if, like the present reviewer, he 
was once a member of certain organiza- 
tions in which Dr. Orchard was a leader, 
that the story had been told somewhat 
earlier. It is now dominated, naturally 
enough, by the decision towards which the 
author is seen to be moving steadily 
throughout thestory. Itis concerned with 
the all-important step Dr. Orchard finally 
took in submitting to Rome, and there is 
a certain quality in it which keeps it from 
being entirely representative of the man 
himself. That quality is its intense serious- 
ness; the author takes every circumstance 
of his career from childhood to Rome with 
such seriousness and writes with so chas- 
tened a style that one suspects, perhaps 
unjustly, that he has the feeling that the 
book is destined to do great things for the 
faith he now professes. What one misses 


is the lighter touch, which would be so 
characteristic of the man himself, and in the 
spirit of which there is so much he could 
tell. To take but one example, though it is: 
seriously rather than humorously offered, 
there is the revelation of the fact, or what. 
Dr. Orchard believes to be a fact, that when 
church leaders in England were consid- 
ering whether religious people in various 
countries might do something to bring 
the war to.an honorable end ard the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury inquired of the 
Government whether he might have a 
passport to go to some neutral country on 
such an errand, his request was refused. 
Could any Christian Church be placed ina 
more anomalous position than is suggested 
by that incident? There are few such 
reminiscences in the book, for after all it is 
not a volume of memoirs but a spiritual 
autobiography. One can not help wishing 
we had been given some word portraits of 
those Dr. Orchard knew so well in his: 
earlier fellowship. There is one that is: 
drawn with sufficient clearness to show us. 
what Orchard might do; I mean that of 
the minister who guided him into the Pres- 
byterian ministry, anonymously portrayed 
but with fine evidence of gratitude and 
respect. 

We can not here trace the successive. 
steps by which Orchard was led to the dif-. 
ficult and costly obedience he now acknowl- 
edges, but it is worth noting that he was. 
temperamentally sensitive from youth up. 
Very impressionable as a boy, responsive: 
to all religious influences that issued from 
strong conviction, impulsive, although 
gradually learning that he needed the 
balance of a calm and steady purpose, he 
was also introspective; indeed, at various. 
stages of his career he was apparently very 
quick to suggest to his own mind what 
others might be saying and thinking of 
him, thus showing himself to be self-con- 
scious. At the same time he did not ex- 
perience any profound sense of interior: 
guidance. To ‘‘direct interior Divine 
guidance,’’ he tells us, he was “‘“very ob- 
tuse.”” Is there in this a clue to his final’ 
responsiveness to an institution? 

The reasons for Orchard’s submission 
are made clear at various points—not 
simply the reasons logically worked out to 
satisfy his own mind, but the motives. 
which become clear to the reader. For- 
example, the war years made it clear to 
him that in the prevailing dislike of settled 
doctrine and dogma was to be seen “‘one of 
the main sources not only of a divided 
Europe, and a crumbling social order, but. 
also of our ineffective striving after any- 
thing better.’’ Where could his generation 
look, he asked, for any stable foundation, 
for any possible meeting-place for minds- 
divided as deeply as they were? Steadily 
he moved to the conclusion that such a_ 

(Continued on page 636) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


THE Y. P. C. U. FOR THE JUNIOR 
AGE 


Vesta Keach 


During the course of her address at a 
recent Parent-Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing, a county probation officer expressed 
the idea that organizations for children are 
augmenting the laxness of parental dis- 
cipline and decreasing the amount of moral 
training which is given in the home. If 
true, this is a terrible indictment of both 
the homes and the organizations, though a 
worse one for the former, perhaps. 

When the junior department of the 
Young People’s Christian Union was 
founded, groups of this type had the run 
of the field. Scouting, Campfire, Girl Re- 
serves, school clubs, all came later to com- 
pete for the children’s time and contribute 
to the present over-organized situation. 
In many of our churches there is no op- 
portunity or need for the ‘Juniors Y. P. 
C.U.” Add to that the eternal scarcity of 
capable and willing superintendents and 
the result is that we have fewer groups 
active at the present time than for many 
years. Be that as it may, there are extant 
a few lively units, and there are undoubt- 
edly many other churches, especially rural 
ones, in which the Junior Y. P. C. U. can 
serve a distinct purpose. To them I speak. 

Mindful of the probation officer’s cen- 
sure, we must do our work well and in co- 
operation with parents. We can not go 
into homes and ask the mothers and 
fathers to tighten their disciplinary hold 
upon their offspring, nor can we suggest, 
however tactfully, that they spend one 
hour each day in moral and spiritual train- 
ing (what junior superintendent would not 
like to!) of the young. We can, never- 
theless, use common sense and judgment 
in the amount of time we appropriate in 
relation to the other activities of our 
particular group, and we can do our best 
to make the work and play of the ‘‘Juniors” 
attractive and helpful. 

The efficient superintendent formulates 
her program into four classifications with 
well-defined objectives for each: (1) the 
devotional meeting, (2) service to others, 
(3) the business meeting, (4) recreational 
activities. The veteran in ‘‘young people’s 
work”? needs no amplification of these. 
Each has its part to play in the training of 
the child, and each contributes to the value 
ofthe work. In most cases, the core of the 
program is the devotional meet*ng, but 
local circumstances may make it impera- 
tive that ‘“‘doing things for others’ be the 
main purpose. This is true of the recently 
organized Floral Park, New York, union 
superintended by Miss Clara Sherman. 
The successful conduct of the devotional 

-and discussion period depends largely upon 
_the superintendent and upon the ability of 
the children in her charge to respond to 


training. A wealth of material on all ele- 
ments of the worship servive is available 
to those who seek in the right place. As 
National Junior Union Superintendent I 
am anxious to be of service to workers who 
need help in any phase of the work. My 
address is Table Grove, Illinois. 

The second type of activity may be as 
varied as the world itself. There are 
dozens of little services which children 
may do for local people and those farther 
away. Scrap-books for orphanages, May 
baskets or song services for shut-ins, con- 
tributions to home mission fields such as 


Miss Powell’s mountain summer school— 
these are justafew. A part of every child’s 
training in union work should be in the 
conduct of brief, business-like business 
meetings. Every well-organized Junior 
union as well as every senior union of the 
same caliber has a short business meeting 
each month. 

Social activities depend for their success 
largely upon the ingenuity and interest of 
the leader. Here again, there is no limit 
to the possibilities. Some kind of party 
once a month has proved a good plan. 
This time of year is the best of all from 
many standpoints. Let every meeting 
of every kind be an outdoor one. The 
world needs to get out from under roofs 
and their cares. 


A Red Letter Day in Peabody 


(Continued from page 610) 
as you, Dr. Huntley, have filled this one 
to-night, is a worker of miracles, and I 
would be most happy to have you.,come 
over to our church and do the same thing 
there (as indeed would all of our churches 
in Peabody welcome you), after you have 
done your work here.’ Noting that the 
Peabody church had not called a young 
man, as so many churches have done, Mr. 
Reid said, “I think the years have had 
something to do with this miracle which 
has been wrought here to-night.” 

Mr. Joseph C. Chandler, chairman of the 
trustees of the Peabody church, in giving 
the ‘fparochial welcome” to Dr. and Mrs. 
Huntley, spoke of the progress that had 
been made during the first century of the 
life of the church, and of the opening of the 
second century. Mr. Chandler drew com- 
parisons between the first pastor, Father 
Moore, and the latest minister, Dr. Hunt- 
ley. He said: ‘“‘Father Moore was a large 
man, of pleasing countenance, who made 
friends easily, and was self-trained. Dr. 
Huntley is a large man, of pleasing coun- 
tenance, makes friends easily, and has an 
excellent training, and wide experience in 
many fields. Father Moore produced 
results. Dr. Huntley, though having 
been pastor of this church for six weeks, 
has trebled the attendance at services of 
worship and in the Sunday school, eighteen 
new members were received into the 
church at this morning’s service, and 
parish calls already made by Dr. Huntley 
have sent a thrill through the whole 
parish.”’ 

Our General Superintendent, Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., in opening his words of wel- 
come, called ‘‘A Denominational Blessing,”’ 
said: ‘‘Mine is an almost superfluous duty. 
The presence of laymen and ministers rep- 
resenting at least twenty-one Universalist 
churches, General and State Convention 
officials,on this occasion, in itself consti- 
tutes a denominational blessing to which 
I can add but little, save a word of appre- 
ciation and of earnest hope.’’ Dr. Etz 
called attention to the fact that ‘‘only 
veterans can work miracles such as is evi- 


dent here to-night. This veteran is a mar- 
ried man of great and splendid service to 
the church and the world, whom this 
church, out of the wisdom of its one 
hundred years’ experience, has called to 
its pastorate.” 

The Universalist church of Lynn, but 
seven years older than the Peabody 
church, presented its greetings through its 
pastor, Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D. Dr. Rose 
spoke of the ‘‘age of rejection, of cynicism, 
and the turning of the back on religion and 
faith,’’ as a passing experience of humanity, 
which is “coming into a new age, now being 
born.”’ “‘In this new period, and in this 
new relationship, Dr. Huntley is going to 
answer here many of the questions of the 
day, touching matters of faith, of life and 
spiritual progress onward and upward.” 

The State Superintendent, Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D., related the steps by 
which the wish of the Peabody church 
that Dr. Huntley might become its pastor 
had, after three months of effort, been 
accomplished, and spoke of the joy it gave 
him to officially induct the new minister 
into the pastorate of the church. 

Speaking for the Malden Universalist 
church, Rey. Seth R. Brooks gave ‘‘A 
Clerical Pledge,” as follows: ‘‘The Malden 
Universalist Church, its people and pastor, 
pledge their loyalty and allegiance to the 
Christian Church, to the Universalist 
Church, to the Universalist Church of 
Peabody, and to its new minister, the Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D. D.” 

‘*A Laical Pledge,’ in which the con- 
gregation was led by Mr. Carl A. Hempel 
of the Lynn Universalist church staff, who 
referred with deep affection to Dr. and 
Mrs. Huntley as “Uncle George and Aunt 
Lilla,’’ was as follows: ‘‘To our dear friend, 
Dr. Huntley, we pledge our good will and 
prayers for success in his new field of ser- 
vice. We shall be with him and Mrs. 
Huntley, and with the Peabody church, as 
together they labor for the Kingdom 
among men. We wish them Godspeed in 
this united endeavor.” The congregation 
stood during the taking of this pledge. 

CG. HoH 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE OPPORTUNITY IS YOURS 
July 29-August 5, 1933 


Last week we reminded you that the 
summer was a fine time to get in trim for 
the fall and winter service to your school 
through the medium of Ferry Beach. To- 
day we offer that much desired informa- 
tion—a list of the faculty and courses. We 
are as delighted as you will be when you 
read this, to know that Rev. and Mrs. 
Tracy M. Pullman of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
to serve on the staf of the Religious Edv- 
cation Institute at Ferry Beach this sum- 
mer. It is a number of years since either 
Rev. Tracy Pullman or Mrs. Ruth Owens 
Pullman has met with Ferry Beachers at 
their home port, and we anticipate a 
royal welcome for them. Mrs. Pullman 
willteach a Standard Course on “Training 
in Worship,’ Unit 107, while Mr. Pullman 
will offer a five period course on ‘The 
Teaching Values of the Bible.” 

Surprise Number Two. Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, minister at Fitchburg, Mass., and 
newly elected president of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, former president of the National 
Young People Christian Union, and for 
several years dean of the Y. P. C. U. In- 
stitute at Ferry Beach, is to join the faculty 
of the Religious Education Institute for the 
first time. He will offer a course on “‘Com- 
parative Religions,’ and those who know 
Mr. Kapp well realize what a treat is in 
store for the members of his class. He will 
also serve as assistant dean. 

Probably the mcst popular member of 
the Institute faculty for the past two years 
has been Dr. John van Schaick, editor of 
the Christian Leader. That popularity will 
grow this season, as he gives his evening 
lectures in the grove on that subject so 
close to his heart, ‘‘Nature and Human 
Nature.’’ We know of no one better able 
to handle this theme. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Di- 
rector of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, returns to Ferry Beach this 
year as dean of the Institute. Resides 
carrying that responsib.lity she will pre- 
sent “Church School Objectives and Ad- 
ministration,” a five period course, to those 
who are guiding the programs in our local 
schools. This is a course which has long 
been needed, and no one is better qualified 
to present it than Miss Andrews. 

The second Standard Course available 
this year is for those who are new in the 
business of teaching, and those young 
teachers who seek knowledge about the 
youngsters they try to teach. ‘A Study of 
the Pupil,’’ Unit 1, will be offered by Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, Field Supervisor and 
Secretary of Leadership Training of the 
General Sunday School Association. It 
will be Miss Yates’ third year as a member 
of the Institute staff. 
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FROM THE CHILDREN OF 
WALES 
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‘ Text of the 12th annual message 
* of the children of Wales to the chil- 
* dren of the world, May 18, 1933: 

re Boys and Girls of all nations: We, 
* the children of Wales, once again 
* warmly greet you this good-will day, 
3 IBS 

* Millions of us to-day are unhap- 
* py because in so many countries 
* fathers and brothers have no work 
* todo. We donot know why there 
* should be so much sorrow in a world 
* which is so beautiful, and so much 
* want ina world which is so rich. 

zs We believe that this would not 
* happen if all the nations to which 
* we belong would live and work to- 
* gether as members of one family, 
* trusting each other and enjoying 
* together the riches of the earth. 
* We believe, too, that by our 
* thoughts we can help to bring 
* this new spirit into the world. 

S Let us then on this Good-Will 
* Day, millions and millions of us, 
* unite in one great thought of peace, 
* peace between the peoples and 
* peace between the nations working 
* together as friends. With the taith 
* that can move mountains 
* thoughts will change the world. 
* 

* 


our 
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All this, and we haven’t mentioned the 
fact that chapel will come during the 
morning, or who will be in charge. Then 
there is the ‘‘Salty Breeze’’ and the recrea- 
tion program. Watch this page in the 
Leader for all this information during the 
weeks ahead. 

*x Ox 


SWELLING THE RANKS 


Last month I visited for a few days in 
the lovely state of Vermont. While there 
I heard an interesting story, and I pass 
it on to you. 

A certain large united church has for 
years drawn adults from the smaller towns 
and hamlets surrounding it. The school 
of this church has included the young 
people from these same communities, but 
the younger boys and girls, unable to come 
alone, and many times in families where 
parents did not attend, have been denied 
the influence and guidance of religious 
education. 

Within the past two months, a thirteen- 
year-old girl who lives in one of these out- 
lying districts went to the director of this 
united school and asked if they couldn’t 
have a Sunday school out where she lived 
for the children there who could not be 


broughtin. The director thought it over. 
She presented it at her next workers’ 
meeting. She conferred with the adults of 
the parish who lived in that community. 
She made the thirteen-year-old girl the 
head of a committee to comb that com- 
munity to ascertain how many chidren 
would come to the school if it were started. 
Through interested parents, all members 
of the local P. T. A., permission was se- 
cured to use the local schoolhouse for the 
Sunday school services. Two weeks before 
Easter the first session was held. Thirty- 
three pupils were in attendance, with three 
teachers, a superintendent and a pianist. 
The director of the united school herself 
went over and led the first service of wor- 
ship. 

The following week these three teachers 
and their superintendent, the thirteen- 
year-old girl who was elected financial sec- 
retary of the new body, and the loyal 
pianist, attended the regular workers’ 
meeting of the united school. 

A new school has been added to the 
ranks, through the efforts of a Big Brother 
organizations. This Big Brother is the 
united church school at Bellows Falls, Vt. 
The wise and helpful director is Miss Mar- 
garet C. Bolles. The outlying community 
is Gageville. The new superintendent and 
staff are Mrs. Paul Newton, and Mes- 
dames Gay, Fish and Wyman. The spon- 
sors are the superintendent, teachers, and 
officers of the Bellows Falls school, who 
saw an opportunity to extend their service 
and took it. 

And last, but not least, this new group 
of workers has invited the Field Supervisor 
of the G. S. S. A. to sit in conference with 
them early in June. She is happy to ac- 
cept. 

Let us have some more Big Brothers. 

* * 


SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 


During the past two weeks have come 
other proofs that the schools to which we 
seek to minister appreciate that service. 
Tangible evidence in the form of cash, 
checks, and money orders have reached us 
from the following schools, and we greatly 
appreciate the'r timely loyalty. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Junction City, Kansas. 

Palmer, Massachusetts. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Bristol, New York. 

Middleport, New York. 

Perry, New York. 

Le Roy, Ohio (additional) . 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
Word reached us recently that Mrs. 
E. M. Minor has organized a new Univers 
salist Sunday school at Lower Salem, Ohio. 
More about this when we have the details. 
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Annual Convention Meetings.—The 
Centennial Convention meetings will be 
held at Northfield, Sunday, June 25, to 
Wednesday, June 28. The subject of the 
whole Convention will be ‘Heirs and 
Pioneers.”” * * Richmond.—The Super- 
intendent preached here April 2, and met 
with the Louise M. Smiley Circle of King’s 
Daughters. The pulpit supplies since our 
last report have been: Herbert Lincoln 
Kelton, Fairlee; Rev. J. 11. Dowson, Wood- 
stock; Rev. Robert Clark, Waterbury; 
William Orson Parmenter, Pittsfield; Rev. 
James Sargent, Richmond; Kenneth Berry, 
Richmond, student Newton Theological 
School; and Rev. George Ernest Robbins, 
Burlington. Rev. Walter R. Blackmer of 
Saxton’s River has accepted a call to this 
United Chureb, and on April 23 began 
his ministry here. He is a graduate of 
Amherst College and Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He has had Congrega- 
tional pastorates at Marietta and Twins- 
burg, Ohio, Arcade, N. Y., and at Saxton’s 
River, where he served nearly twelve 
years. He was a member of the Saxton’s 
River school board and has been a director 
ofthe Kurn Hattin Homes of Westminster 
and Saxton’s River. * * Chester.—The 
Superintendent preached here to a large 
congregation April 9. A remarkable record 
has been made by the Sunday school since 
Jan. 1, with an average attendance of 
thirty-seven in an enrolled total of forty. 
Prof. George P. Lovell is the minister. 
The Easter attendance was large. * * St. 
Albans.—The Superintendent preached 
on ‘Is Death a Crisis or an Incident, 
Which?”’ here April 16, when there was 
a fair congregation and considerable in- 
terest. Prof. Dexter Davison, Rutland, 
graduate of the music department of 
Middlebury College, was the organist. 
and some of his own compositions were 
given. The Lend-a-Hand Society met 
April 4, at the home of Mrs. Russell Spear, 
so that Mrs. C. W. Bailey, a shut-in, 
could enjoy the occasion. Dr. Grace Sher- 
wood was the speaker April 26 at the 
Fairfield P. T. A. Rev. and Mrs. True- 
man J. Menadue, Little Falls, N. Y., 
visited Mrs. Menadue’s relatives here the 
week after Haster. Mrs. A.].Barkyoumb, 
one of the active leaders, has returned 
from Battle Creek Sanitarium in good 
health. Tbe Convention Church has had 
three names added to its fellowship. * * 
Morrisville.—What was called an “un- 
expectedly good attendance” greeted the 
Superintendent here Sunday morning, 
April 23. A special program was given at 
Easter. Mrs. F. G. Fleetwood spoke to 
the Woman’s Club April 3 on “Better 
Homes in America.”’ She was recently 
elected vice president of the Auxiliary to 
the Copley Hospital, a new society. * * 
Felchville.—A small but faithful group 


were present April 30, and heard the Su- 
perintendent. There was a good attend- 
ance at the Sunday school, April 23, when 
Humane Sunday was observed. Hon. 
Wade Keyes of this parish was one of the 
two legislative draftsmen at the recent 
session of the Vermont General Assembly. 
* * Cavendish.—A special service was 
held in this historic church April 13, when 
the Superintendent was present. * * Bar- 
re.—The subjects of the Sunday evening 
drama hours have been: ‘‘Ghosts,’’ Ibsen; 
“The Devil’s Disciple,’’ George Bernard 
Shaw; “The Skin Game,” John Galsworthy; 
and “The Children of the Moon,’’ Martin 
Flavin. Rev. L. G. Williams exchanged 
pulpits April 23 with Rev. Skillman E. 
Myers of the Unitarian church at Bur- 
lington. He spoke on ‘‘Drama and the 
Church”’ at the Barre Methodist church 
April 25, and Rey. Laurence Blackburn of 
that church spoke in our Barre church, 
April 14, on ‘‘Continuing Calvaries.”’ 
Rev. H. C. Ledyard, Brockton, Mass., 
addressed a large labor mass meeting 
here March 31. * * Bellows Falls.—Rev. 
Harlin M. Campbell, Newmarket, N. H., 
began his ministry of the United Church 
April 1. He is a graduate of Asbury 
College, Kentucky, and Boston University 
School of Theology. He has had three 
pastorates: Methodist church at Hayes- 
ville, Ohio, South Capitol Hill Community 
Church, Denver, Col., and the Community 
Church of Newmarket, N. H., a union of 
Methodists, Baptists and Congregational- 
ists. A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell April 22, 1938. On March 26 
the church school started the NorthWest- 
minster department, meeting at 9.30 a. m. 
at the Gageville schoolhouse, for beginners 
and pupils of the first six grades, and there 
are thirty-three pupils registered. George 
W. Jewett was in charge of the Fellowship 
Group meeting, March 12, when Mrs. W. 
W. Lilley spoke on the history of the local 
Congregational church and Mrs. Elmer 
Sanborn on the history of the local Uni- 
versalist church. Rev. lL. L. Lewis was 
called here recently to attend the funeral 
of Mrs. John S. Burnett. * * Bethel.— 
Three members were received into the 
United Church through the Congrega- 
tional society on Easter Sunday. Rey. 
W. C. Harvey led the United Christian 
League meeting March 26. After many 
years of service as town auditor, Mr. Har- 
vey declined re-election. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey entertained the choir March 2 and 
the White River Valley Ministers’ Asso- 
ciatioa March 13. Rev.Willism F. Frazier, 
Secretary of the Vermont Congregational 
Conference, preached Feb. 19. Carl D. 
Cushing spoke March 12.to the men’s 
forum at Randolph on “‘That Which Is 
Most Worth-while in the White River 
Valley.”’ Mrs. A. 1. Cady led in the pre- 


pageant, Feb. 28. * * Brattleboro.—Rev. 
D. B. F. Hoyt received three into church 
membership at Eester, two into the fellow- 
ship of the First Universalist Society and 
one into that of the Uniterian Congrega- 
tional Society. The Knights Templars 
attended the Easter morning service in a 
body. Tae Fireside Club keld a sunrise 
service at Broad Brook, with Miss Joyce 
Pinney as leader. The pageant “The Re- 
newal of Life’ was given by the pupils at 
the church school. In the evening there 
was the annual Easter musical service, by 
the united choirs, at the First Baptist 
church. Mr. Hoyt preacked at the union 
service in the First Baptist Church April 
12, on ‘‘Andrew the Bulwark,” and Rev. 
Milton 8S. Czatt of the Center Congrega- 
tional Church preached in All Souls Church 
April 10. The men of the church served 
their annual sugar supper April 6, to 175 
persons. * * Derby Line.—Three young 
people joined the church on Maundy 
Thursday evening. This service is quite an 
institution in this vicinity and the people 
of other fellowships are attracted. Rev. 
E. L. Conklin opened the annual meeting ot 
the village of Derby Line and is often called 
upon for kindred civie service. * * East 
Montpelier.—Reyv. Walter J. Coates was 
the critic of the evening at the Scribblers’ 
Club of Montpelier, April 21, when poems 
and prose works were read for his review. 
He served in the same capacity May 10, 
at the Craftsman’s Poetry Group meeting 
in New York City, where he was the 
speaker of the evening as well as critic. 
The Burlington Free Press in a recent edi- 
torial commended Editor Coates, Prof. 
A. W. Peach and Editor Charles R. Cum- 
mings for their work in behalf of Vermont 
literature. * * Gaysvillek—Rev. W. C. 
Harvey has preached here twice a month 
for the past three months and at Hast 
Bethel the alternate Sundays. * * Glover. 
—At a special church meeting, March 26, 
Rey. Timothy L. Drury was asked to 
continue indefinitely beyond June 1 as 
the regular minister of the Community 
Church, in which the Methodist and Con- 
gregational societies are federated with 
ours. Mr. Drury was the speaker at the 
banquet of the Driving Club. * * Hart- 
land.—Reyv. William L. Forkell spoke at a 
joint meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Rotary Club in Springfield, 
March 6; at the annual meeting of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Springfield, April 
6; and gave his famous lecture on “Jean 
Valjean, or the Victory of a Defeated 
Man,” to a meeting of the students of 
Leland and Gray Seminary in the Baptist 
church of Townsend April 10, and he and 
Mrs. Forkell were entertained by the 
seminary faculty. April 23 he preached in 
the Congregational church at Claremont, 
N. H., and Rey. Isabella S. Macduff, for- 
mer pastor of the Universalist church here, 
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preached for him in the Hartland United 
Church to alarge audience. * * Northfield. 
—Nineteen young people were received 
into the United Church here at Easter, 
eleven from the Congregational society and 
eight from the Universalist. Rev. George 
H. Howes spoke at the American Legion 
Community Charity Club meeting April 
9. The Ladies’ Aid Society of the United 
Church met April 26, and made plans for 
the Vermont and Quebec Universalist 
Convention, and the president, Mrs. Lin- 
coln Morse, and other Congregationalists 
with her, are hardly less interested than 
the Universalists. Prof. Arthur W. Peach 
spoke to the P. T. A. of Bennington Feb. 
14, on ‘‘Vermont Writers’’ to the Woman’s 
Literary Club of Randolph Feb. 15, to the 
Norwich Club of New York City Feb. 16, 
on ‘James Whitcomb Riley’? to the 
Woman’s Club of Montpelier March 1, and 
was the critic at the Scribblers’ Club, Mont- 
pelier, Feb. 17. Prof. K. R. B. Flint has 
returned from Heaton Hospital, after his 
first absence from classes because of illness 
in twenty-six years. * * Rochester.—Rey. 
George H. Coffin spoke to the Branch 
P. T. A. March 17. He recently got out 
an attractive directory of the United 
Church. The Boys’ Club met with Mr. 
and Mrs. Coffin Feb. 24 and March 24, and 
the council of the Sunday school March 6 
and April 10. The Fellowship Group en- 
joyed asleigh ride March 5. The Woman’s 
Alliance held regular meetings Feb. 24, 
March 10, 24, and April 7, and held a 
social and supper Feb. 15, a social March 
28, and served a dinner town meeting day, 
March 7. * * Rutland.—Rev. Harold 
Scott of St. Johnsbury preached April 2, 
9, 16 and 23, and Rev. Roy E. Griffith of 
De Land, Fla., April 30. All services 
have been broadcast, and Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer spoke over the radio April 4, station 
WZYB. Mrs. Pennoyer gave a talk to 
the ladies’ Aid Society April 12, and 
Senator Birney C. Batcheller of Walling- 
ford spoke on “‘Color Photography”’ to the 
Men’s Club April 13. Rensselaer W. 
Goodrich, native of Wells, who died at 
Rutland Jan. 22, 1933, left St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church $500. Irving W. 
Hobby spoke to the J.ongfellow P. T. A. 
Jan. 16 and March 20, to the Rutland Boy 
Scouts Feb. 15 and to the Rotary Club 
March 3% Miss Amy Perkins spoke to 
the Woman’s Club of Proctor Feb. 1, and 
Mrs. Omeron H. Coolidge to the Garden 
Club, Brandon, April 13. * * St. Johns- 
bury.—Rev. John M. Paige received six 
into church membership at Easter. * * 
Springfield.—Rev. H. Edward Latham 
received ten into church membership on 
Easter Sunday. There were twenty-five 
young people in the choir, which is directed 
by the organist, Mrs. H.E. Latham. H..M. 
Dressel gave an illustrated talk on “Old 
Springfield” at the Ladies’ Aid open meet- 
ing April 5. * * Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. 
Dowson spoke to the Green Mountain 
Grange April 20, and to the Odd Fellows 
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Anniversary meeting April 29. * * Human 
Interest.—Mr. and Mrs. Dana B. Walker 
celebrated their fifty-ninth wedding an- 
niversary at East Barnard, March 26, 
1933. Mayor Arthur Worden Perkins and 
wife, Louise S. (Fisher), observed their 


New York 


All Souls.—The Ea- 
ster offering in 1932 
was $1,430. This year 
it was $1,575. Those 
of us who know how 
hard many of our 
families have been hit 
realize how loyally our 
people have stood by 
the church. Our four-page colored Easter 
calendar brought us letters of praise from 
college presidents, five deans of theologi- 
cal schools, and many clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations. On Maundy Thurs- 
day twenty-two were received into our 
fellowship immediately preceding the 
communion service. A new member has 
been added to the teaching staff of our 
church school, Mr. Herman A. Meyer. 
Mr. Harold C. George is our new member 
of the advisory board. He and Mr. Sam- 
uel W. Curran have charge of our invest- 
ment funds. Our Men’s Club gave a min- 
strel show with over forty men in the cast. 
We published a forty-two-page souvenir 
program. Nearly 400 people attended the 
show, held at the Cortelyou Club. Our 
treasury gained nearly $145 from this 
show. Edwin Markham, the poet, on his 
eighty-first birthday preached in our 
church. In the evening he was the guest 
of many hundreds of his friends at a 
recognition party held at the Little Theater 
in New York City. The next day a birth- 
day party was given him by some twenty 
leading Brooklyn ministers, all members 
of Alpha Kappa, a club founded by 
Beecher. A telegram was received from 
President Roosevelt wishing Mr. Markham 
many more happy returns of the day, and 
calling him ‘‘The voice of the people.’’ 
This telegram was received just before 
the Sunday morning service and was read 
by our pastor. Nearly 100 Y. P. C. U. 
members attended the get-together ban- 
quet held on Saturday evening, April 22. 
Stanley Rawson, the national president, 
brought words of greeting and encourage- 
ment. We had delegates from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and New York. 
Stewart Diem of All Souls presided. Many 
of the delegates attended the morning 
service and occupied a prominent section 
in the church. On Sunday morning, May 
7, Mr. Greenway preached on ‘‘What 
Price Bread?’’ All our people received 
upon entering the church a specially baked 
loaf of bread wrapped in cellophane, 
through the generosity of Mr. Walter 
Ebinger of the Ebinger Bakery. Three 
hundred and fifty loaves were given away. 
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golden wedding at Rutland, April 21, 1933. 
Mrs. Abbie Helen, widow of Gilbert Leroy 
Parker, was ninety years of age March 1, 
1933, and friends and neighbors called at 
her home in Londonderry. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


City Letter 


* * Good Tidings.—The good report 
from this church pictures a renewal of 
interest, church consciousness and co- 
operation. The morning services have an 
increasing attendance. Plays for the 
benefit of the church have been given by 
the Sunday school and Boy Scouts. A 
junior Boy Scout troop has been or- 
ganized. * * Mt. Vernon.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Angus Craig of Scarsdale have enter- 
tained the trustees of the church on two 
delightful occasions. Many young people 
are turning out for the new study group 
classes held bi-monthly in New Rochelle. 
Clemens Seaholm led a recent discussion 
on ‘““Young People and Employment,” 
and Howard Keil spoke on “‘Social Sys- 
tems’”’ at another meeting. Members of 
our Women’s League joined with the 
League of the First Unitarian Church of 
Yonkers for a meeting at the Yonkers 
church. Dr. Coleord has given a series of 
evening lectures on the general subject of 
“The Therapy of Humor,” speaking on 
“Bill Arp and Artemus Ward,’ ‘‘Birdo- 
fredum and the Crackerboxers,”’ ‘‘BillNye 
and Josh Billings,’ ‘“Mark Twain,” ‘The 
Versifiers’”’ and ‘‘Stephen Leacock.’ Our 
Women’s League held its annual guest 
night dinner with the added attraction of 
an auction package sale in the evening. 
Unopened packages from Manchuria, 
Italy, Germany, Scotland, China, Mexico 
and from many places in the United States 
were sold to the highest bidder. Dr. 
Coleord officiated at the wedding of Miss 
Eva Munger of Springfield, Mass., and 
Robert Granville of Springfield, on March 
25, in New Rochelle. Mrs. Granville is a 
member of the Second Church of Spring- 
field, where Dr. Colcord was minister 
from 1919 to 1927. Mr. Granville’s 
brother, Zantford D. Granville, and wife 
flew from Springfield to New Rochelle and 
back for the wedding in a plane of the 
““Gee Bee Aircraft Corporation,’’ which is 
directed by the Granville Brothers. Guests 
from several distant places attended the 
wedding service, including Mrs. Gran- 
ville’s mother and Mrs. Sadie H. Wright of 
Springfield. Easter church attendance 
was splendid. * * Floral Park.—A Junior 
Y. P. C. U. has been formed under the 
leadership of Miss Clara Sherman and Miss 
Charlotte Bailey. On Palm Sunday our 
church was nearly filled. The church was 
beautifully decorated with large palms 
and beautiful flowers. Several of our 
people attended the Palm Sunday service 
at Chapin Home, which was conducted by 
our minister. A large congregation at- 
tended the service Maundy Thursday 
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evening. The religious drama, ‘‘The 
Chalice and the Cup,” was given, the com- 
munion service following. On Easter Sun- 
day the church was crowded, and many 
extra chairs had to be used. The church 
was beautifully decorated with Easter 
lilies, palms, tulips, jonquils and _ iris. 
Our Easter offering was over $105. There 
is more to come. Six new members were 
received. Four members of our Union 
and the minister attended the annual 
Metropolitan District Y. P. C. U. Get- 
together at All Souls Church, Brooklyn, 
April22. * * Middletown.—Aprilopened 
for us with a visit from Dr. Leining, who 
preached at the morning service on April 2 
and spoke at the annual parish meeting on 
the 5th. Our congregations have been 
steadily increasing. At the annual meet- 
ing the church treasurer reported only a 
little over $100 in outstanding bills. All 
organizations reported progress and sub- 
stantial balances in their treasuries. Mr. 
Thorburn, in his annual address, pointed 
out the necessity of a mission church school 
at New Hampton, a new developing sub- 
urb of Middletown. We already have 
several families living there, with a num- 
ber of children. Dr. Leining brought a 
message of vision and inspiration. Com- 
mittees are preparing for the State Con- 
vention which meets here in October. 
The church school has paid its quota to 
the State Association. It also received an 
American Friendship Offering. For some 
time the school has been handicapped in 
meeting its expenses on account of a bank 


being closed. Eight young people, accom-. 


panied by Mr. Thorburn, attended the an- 
nual Get-together of the Metropolitan 
District Y. P. C. U. On April 19 they 
gave a two act mystery play, ‘“‘Sally 
Lunn,”’ and repeated it on May 5. The 
Women’s Aid and Mission Circle was en- 
tertained by Mrs. Edmund Millen for its 
monthly business meeting. This loyal 
group responded to Mr. Thorburn’s call 
at the parish meeting and $5.00 was given. 
An endeavor is being made to get a larger 
amount. They also took up the matter of 
getting the state quota paid, and have 
written to each organization asking them 
to “pitch in and help out” and get it paid 
by June 1. The Fortnightly Auxiliary has 
held a ‘‘Depression Party”’’ to celebrate its 
passing (the depression’s passing). One 
new member was received into fellowship 
during Lent. For Easter Sunday one of 
our members loaned us eight canary birds, 
which were placed about the chancel 
among the flowers. The Easter offering 
amounted to a little over $400. Holy 
Thursday brought together a union con- 
gregation of 850 in Webb Horton Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Thorburn was 
the preacher, and assisted in the com- 
munion. Our Girl Scout troop broadcast 
from the new radio station WGNY on 
April 29, a program of Girl Scout songs. * * 
Chapin Home.—Communion service was 
observed in Cooper Memorial Chapel on 


Sunday, April 9, with Rev. H. Elmer Peters 
of Floral Park officiating, and James B. 
Knapp, R. Erwin McLaughlin and Joseph 
Cronree acting as deacons. The chapel was 
made beautiful with flowers sent to the 
members of the Family by their friends. 
On April 23 Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of 
Newark, New Jersey, was the visiting 
minister. On May 4 the annual Rally 
Day celebration was held at the Home. * * 
Divine Paternity.—May first a ‘‘Spring 
Festival’’ under the auspices of Auxiliary 
No. 2, for the benefit of the Chapin Home, 
was enjoyed. Sunday, May 7, at 6.30 
p.m.,a reunion of all church members and 
friends was held in the parish house. The 
Easter offering amounted to more than 
$1,500. * * Metropolitan Y. P. C. U.— 
Over 100 Universalist and Unitarian young 
people attended the annual banquet and 
dance on Saturday evening, April 22, at 
All Souls Church. All Souls Union enter- 
tained the delegates from out of town. 
Sunday there was sightseeing in New York. 
The annual meeting will be held in Newark 
this year. * * Washington Heights:— 
Rev. C. J. Harris now lives at 1320 River- 
side Drive, having his business office in the 
church at 96 Wadsworth Avenue, both 
having his old phone, Bill. 5-3635. Friends 
will note the addresses. Palm Sunday ser- 
vices were held in connection with the 
Roosevelt family, at the Roosevelt House. 
Former Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Douglas Robinson took part, with the son 
of Mrs. Robinson. Part of the service was 
a memorial to Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson, Honorary Commander of the 
U.S. Junior Naval Guards of the church. 
Over 250 persons were present, and the 
entire program was under our direction, 
including six addresses. On Easter Sun- 
day the confirmation class, which had 
studied our faith for two months, received 
their first communion, and were given 
fellowship in the church. This class of 
six, with thirteen adults, made nineteen 
new members. Bibles and certificates were 
presented by President McDaniel to the 
newly confirmed young people. The 
Men’s Club has become a Church Athletic 
Club, in order to hold the young men who 
have grown out of the Naval Guards. 
There is a membership of thirty young 
men, and all kinds of athletics are on their 
program. The Haster sermon by the 
minister was on ‘‘The Church Which 
Dared to Believe in and Follow Jesus.’’ 
The Directory of 1933, recently issued, con- 
tains material of special interest to the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rey. and Mrs. Abram Conklin of 
Southold, L. I., observed the fiftieth an- 
niversary of their wedding on Tuesday, 
April 25. Because of the illness of both, 
no special celebration was held, but they 
were the recipients of hearty congratu- 
lations from many friends. The Ladies’ 


church. A large permanent sign is being 
placed on the church, using the ‘Free 
Church’’ name, and our local name. After 
May, no other religious body will be al- 
lowed to share the building, owing to the 
confusion caused thereby. Our Sunday 
school meets at noon, and is growing in 
numbers and enthusiasm. * * The Metro- 
politan Alliance held its May meeting 
(12th) at Newark. Mrs. Grace E. Gunn 
spoke upon ““The Art of Beautiful Living.” 
The annual meeting was held in the after- 
noon. On Saturday, May 13, the Alliance 
held a card party in the auditorium of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company for the benefit 
of four churches, Mt. Vernon, Washington 
Heights, Good Tidings and Floral Park. * * 
Our Father.—An _ entertainment—the 
Maeme Marionettes—sponsored by the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
was an artistic and social success. The 
May Breakfast (3d) ot the Woman’s Al- 
liance was enjoyed by seventy women. 
On Monday, May 8, evening, was Ladies’ 
Night of the Men’s Club. Rev. Mark 
Wayne Williams of the Hanson Place Bap- 
tist Church was the speaker. Mr. Wil- 
liams was for eight years pastor in Chester 
and London, England—exactly the reign 
of Edward VII. No other American has 
held so long a pastorate in England. Mr. 
Williams had for his subject, “A Yankee 
Sky-pilot at King Edward’s Court.’’ On 
June 11, during the pastor’s absence at the 
Theologica] School Commencement at 
Canton, the pulpit will be filled by Major 
H. H. Newby of the Salvation Army. The 
cburch recently gave $100 to the Salvation . 
Army, and $200 to the Floral Park Church. 
Dr. Potterton is planning to visit the 
Canadian Rockies and Pacific Northwest 
and possibly Alaska during the summer. 
* * Southold.—The pastor, Rev. R. H. 
Bird, Jr., issues weekly a bright and win- 
ning parish paper, ‘‘The North Fork Har- 
binger.”’ In each issue is printed a report 
in brief of the sermon on the preceding 
Sunday. Evidence is offered of the high 
and inspiring quality of Mr. Bird’s ser- 
monic efforts. These themes were dis- 
cussed in April printings: ‘‘The Unfinished 
Task,’ ‘‘What Are You Worth?” “On the 
Mountain,’”’ “The Age Long Question,” 
‘The Creative Life.” Mr. Bird has been 
appointed dean of the Orient District 
Leadership Training School. The large 
room under the parish house has been con- 
verted into a recreation hall. The Ladies’ 
Society served a May Breakfast on May 4. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


Society and many others sent flowers, 
golden wedding cards, letters, or other 
tokens of esteem. 


Mrs. Henry M. Cary (Maude Lyon Cary) 
of Tokyo has contributed a fascinating 
article to the Classmate, a Methodist pub- 
lication with three quarters of a million 
subscribers. The editor characterizes the 
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article as a “great help to distinguish be- 
tween the two forces now struggling for ex- 
pression in Japan.”’ 

J. P. Mead of Kent, Ohio, a trustee of 
the Publishing House, will be prevented 
from attending the annual meeting May 
24 by the serious illness of ““Mother Mead’”’ 
and of his sister. Both are improving. 
Father Mead, nearing ninety years of age, 
is in good condition. 

Rey. Car] Olson of Cincinnati will speak 
over WLW on Sunday, May 21, at 9a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time. His subject will 
be ‘“‘Universal Religion.” 

Mrs. James L. Christie, wife of James L. 
Christie, treasurer of the Church of the 
Redeemer in Bridgeport, Conn.,died May 
11. She was, until advanced age and ill- 
ness limited her activity, an indefatigable 
worker in the local church. 


The new address of Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall, who has resigned his position as 
State Superintendent of Ohio, is 69 South 
Linwood Ave.,; Norwalk, Ohio. 


Mrs. Nellie E. Friend was the speaker 
at the Mothers’ Day service of the West 
Somerville Universalist Church May 14. 

Mrs. James D. Tillinghast was prevented 
by an accident in which she broke her leg 
from speaking at the closing session of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

Mr. Gardner B. Wardwell, treasurer of 
the Universalist Publishing House, has 
been elected city auditor for Melrose, 
Mass. 


Rev. Willard O. Bodell of Kinston, 
N. C., has been made a member of the 
Ministerial Union of that city and has 
been asked to preach at one of the mid- 
summer union services. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight will preach 
at the Second Church in Boston Sunday, 
May 28, at 11 a.m., and speak at Milton 
Academy inthe evening. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
The Y. P. C. U. of our church united with 
the Unitarian Y. P. R. U. of Salina and 
Wichita in a picnic followed by a union de- 
votional service at Twin Mounds, McPher- 
son, Sunday, May 14. Communion was ob- 
served by us Holy Thursday evening. 
The minister has made several missionary 
trips throughout the state this spring which 
has added quite a number of names to our 
roll of isolated Universtalists. In one town 
four liberals had lived in the same com- 
munity for over fifteen years, none of them 
knowing that any of the others were in- 
terested in the cause. Two of them are 
members of some liberal church. 


Massachusetts 


Fitchburg.— Rev. M. A. Kapp, pastor. 
Nineteen members were received into the 
church on Holy Thursday. Two were 
christened. An experimental week day 
church school has recently been opened in 
the Universalist church. Directed recrea- 


tion, a short period of devotional worship, 
and an hour of creative handwork make up 
the program, which begins at 4 p. m. each 
Wednesday. Motion pictures are used to 
bring graphic lessons about health, basic 
processes in civilization such as weaving, 
mining, farming, etc. A drastically re- 
duced budget threatened the church tele- 
phone. Immediately clubs and individuals 
came to the rescue and saved the telephone 
for common use. Two one act plays were 
presented on April 28 by the Mask and 
Candle Club in an effort to bring good 
drama to the local church stage. ‘‘Bread,”’ 
by Fred Eastman, and “The Valiant,’’ by 
Middlemass and Hall, were the plays given. 
Recent addresses by the minister to au- 
diences outside the church include ‘‘Hitler 
and His Significance for Modern Ameri- 
ceans,’”’ ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt and the 
American Spirit,’’ ‘“‘Louisa May Alcott 
after One Hundred Years.” Mr. Kapp 
was recently re elected secretary: treasurer 
of the Fitchburg Clerics. 


Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, 
pastor. About fifteen miles from Lansing, 
in the small village of Eagle, we have a fine 
church building and a small group of loyal 
Universalists who have been unable to 
have church services for some time. The 
Lansing church thought it would be a fine 
thing to assist the Eagle church in building 
up its morale and organization. A service 
was held in the church on Sunday evening, 
May 7, attended by about 180 peopke— 
more than the population of the village. 
The congregation was largely made up of 
young married couples, a fact that gives 
some promise for the enterprise. After 
the Sunday evening service, enough en- 
thusiasm had been aroused so that arrange- 
ments were made for two services each 
month in the Eagle church. 


Ohio 

Milford.—Rey. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting, which was held 
the evening of May 2, was a successful 
occasion. <A picnic supper was held as 
usual and there was a good attendance. 
Reports presented at the business session 
were very encouraging. The church school 
reported an increase in attendance, all bills 
paid and a substantial sum in the treasury. 
The Missionary Association reported a busy 
year, all bills paid and a small sum in the 
treasury. When the report of the church 
treasurer was made we began to despair. 
There were unpaid bills and not enough 
money to meet all of them. But more 
money has come in since the treasurer made 
out her report and the offering at the 
meeting provided more. There is a repair 
debt, but that is being taken care of by 
means of the Christmas savings plan. 
The old officers were re-elected and the 
new year was started in fine shape. 

Belpre.—Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. 
Communion was celebrated Holy Thurs- 
day evening. The Haster services were on 


Sunday morning. The church was bright- 
ened by flowers given by members. The 
music consisted of Easter hymns by the 
congregation and two special selections by 
a quartette. The Easter sermon was by 
the pastor. One child was christened, and 
three members were received into the 
church. A large congregation was in at- 
tendance. 

Little Hocking.—Beginning the last days 
of February and extending into March two 
weeks of meetings were held in this church. 
Rey. Stanley C. Stall was present the first 
week and preached for us on five evenings. 
On Sunday night, Mr. Stall announced 
that he would soon resign his office as 
Superintendent of Churches. This was a 
surprise to his many friends here, and they 
regret seeing him leave this work. A 
hearty God-speed and farewell was given 
him. In the last week of the meetings, the 
pastor had the assistance of Rey. Francis 
W. Sigler of our Fork Ridge Church of 
West Virginia. Mr. Sigler preached the 
last four evenings. He also sang special 
selections each night. Communion was 
observed Friday night preceding Easter 
Sunday. A large number were present. 
The Easter services were Sunday night. 
A large congregation gathered. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Robinson and Mrs. Florence 
Sealley sang together an appropriate se- 
lection. 

Frost.—Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. At 
present quarterly meetings are being held 
in the Frost church, generally on the fifth 
Sunday. On the first Sunday in March 
Mr. Stall preached forenoon and after- 
noon. There was good attendance and 
interest. A basket dinner was served in the 
church at noon. The regular meeting was 
held the last Sunday of April. 

Lower Salem.—Rev. E. M. Minor, pas- 
tor. Regular services are held on the 
second Sunday of each month in the after- 
noon. At the April meeting an unusually 
large number was present. We generally 
have good attendance and interest especial- 
ly during thesummer months. Anattempt 
is being made to organize a Sunday school. 

* x 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 630) 
salvation could be found only in the Roman 
Church. Here we see that it is the divisive- 
ness of the modern use of private judgment, 
the disintegration following on individual- 
ism, that distressed him. He came to see 
that if Rome should abandon her claims, 
allowing of reunion on any terms save those 
for which she had stood out, this would be 
tantamount to depriving Christendom of 
all stability, this would mean the loss of 
the one concrete example of unity, and 
leave the world without any guarantee 
that the foundations of Christianity might 
not be surrendered. The reasons for 
Rome’s superiority, as they appeared to 
Orchard, were “‘its doctrinal solidity, its 
papal organization, its international posi- 
tion.’”’ It was, indeed, Orchard’s ‘‘en- 
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thusiastic internationalism’? which made 
the transition possible to him; when he 
visited Rome the swarms of seminarians 
he saw on the streets, dressed in the varied 
garments of many countries, kindled this 
feeling “‘as if oil had been poured on its 
flames.”” From such motives we may ex- 
pect many to turn to Rome in these days of 
intense nationalism and divisive political 
animosities. Orchard’s consistent pacifism 
throughout the war prepared him to find 
Rome’s international appeal a very strong 
claim upon his spirit. 

The story of Orchard’s pilgrimage will 
be widely read. Inthe face of many handi- 
caps in early life he equipped himself 
thoroughly for a modern ministry, pro- 
ceeding with distinction through theo- 
logical school, without previous university 
training, in competition with well-educated 
men, earning at a very early age the doc- 
torate of divinity of the University of 
London by examination, becoming one of 
the most interesting and striking religious 
leaders of the metropolis of England, mak- 
ing a Congregational church in West 
London the center for a ministry not easily 
distinguished from that of the highest of 
the high Anglicans, giving himself un- 
stintedly in a ministry tosick and suffering 
souls with marked success as judged by all 
spiritual standards. Unable to work with 
others in nonconformity, he has never- 
theless happily submitted to Rome and 
placed his future usefulness entirely in her 
hands. The autobiography is not the 
whole story, but it brings us up to date. 

HE. Bos 


* * 


BIG UNION PICNIC 


The big Union Universalist Picnic of 
Essex and Middlesex churches and church 
schools, will be held at Centennial Grove, 
Essex, Saturday, June 10. A meeting of 
representatives of the schools was held at 
Peabody May 2. From 700 to 1,000 
people usually attend. The cost to the 
schools has been brought down to 11 cents 
per pupil, plus transportation, which usual- 
ly is by private automobiles. 

* * 
ORDINATION OF JOHN W. SEARS 

The ordination of John Whitman Sears 
took place in the Universalist church at 
Junction City, Kan., May 4. Rev. A. F. 
Rinne of the local Evangelical church 
presided. Rev. Robert Kellerman, former 
pastor of the Universalist church of Junc- 
tion City, now Episcopal rector there, 
read the stripture and made the prayer. 
The ordination sermon was preached by 
Rev. John MacKinnon, pastor of the 
Unitarian church, Wichita. His subject 
was ‘‘The Religion Worth While.’’ The 
charge to the parish was made by Rev. 
Robert M. Pratt, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional-Unitarian church of Salina. Rev. 
T. F. B. Smith, D. D., president of the 
Ministerial Alliance of Junction City and 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, spoke in 
behalf of the churches of the city. The 


ceremony of ordination and reception into 
fellowship of the Convention was con- 
ducted by Rev. W. G. Price of the Uni- 
versalist church at Hutchinson. The 
music was furnished by Mrs. Car] Biegert, 
soloist, and the male trio from the Presby- 
terian church. Mrs. J. N. Day presided 
at the organ. 
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Ey Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
* is minister of the Universalist Na- 
* tional Memorial Church in Wash- 
* ington. 

* Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
* is mission preacher for the Unitarian 
* and Universalist Churches. 

= Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, D. D., 
* is a Unitarian minister living in 
* Ann Arbor, Mich. 

= Prof. Jerome Davis has held the 
* chair of Practical Philanthropy at 
* the Yale Divinity School since 1924. 
* Rey. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister 
* of the Methodist Church in Eng- 
= alana 
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TEAM WORK 


The ministerial group is hereby reminded 
that items for inclusion in their paper, 
Team Work, should be sent at once to 2525 
Essex Place, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O. 

Carl H. Olson, 
Associate Editor Team Work. 
* * 
SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS PIL- 
GRIMAGE SERVICE 

Approximately 200 Universalists at- 
tended the second in the series of Spring 
Pilgrimage services in the southern Massa- 
chusetts area, held in the First Universalist 
Church, Roxbury, on the evening of May 
14, 

The pastor, Rey. Harold I. Merrill, 
was in charge. Other ministers taking 
part were Rev. E. V. Stevens of Marlboro, 
who read the Scripture lesson, Rev. Helene 
Ulrich, who offered the prayer, Rev. C. H. 
Emmons, who called for and explained the 
purpose of the Pilgrimage offerings, which 
are to be divided between the Doolittle 
Home, Bethany Union and the Ministerial 
Relief Fund, and Rev. Henry C. Ledyard 
of Brockton, who preached the sermon. 

Mr. Ledyard’s sermon was a strong plea 
for the timeliness of the distinctive message 
of Universalism, and for its application to 
the problems of society to-day. He said: 
“While the innocent do not suffer for the 
guilty, they do suffer with the guilty. For 
though we do suffer the reaction of our own 
wrong thinking and doing. as individuals, 
we also suffer from the reaction of social 
sins, because we are individually members 
of society, and subject to the retributive 
action of the moral law upon society for 
its sins.” 


The churches represented were Arling- 
ton, Attleboro, North Attleboro, Brockton, 
Cambridge, Grove Hall, Gardner-Leomin- 
ster, Marlboro, Norwood, Somerville, West 
Somerville, Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Weymouth and Roxbury. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE 


A place of sweet communion with the 
great Romance of the beginning of the 
Universalist Faith in America. 

A place of recreation and whole-hearted 
enjoyment. Games, dancing, swimming, 
tennis, ete., for the young, bridge, radio, 
and a happy meeting place for old friends. 

A place of great interest, with its quaint 
church and the home of Thomas Potter. 

A place within easy reach of Middle 
Atlantic Coast towns, good roads and bus 
service to meet any train requested. 

A place where the terms are reasonable 
and the table excellent. 

Don’t let this coming season go by with- 
out at least a week-end at Murray Grove. 
Always something to inspire or entertain 
you. 

Any information regarding rates, train 
service, roads, accommodations, ete., will 
be cheerfully given upon request. You 
should make your reservations early, as 
this season, marking its 100th anniversary, 
promises to be a big one. Please address 
your inquiry to Mrs. F. B. Smith, 7820 
York Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 

* 


* 


RURAL MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Rural New England Ministers’ Con- 
ference will be held June 26-30 at Ocean 
Park, Maine. The general theme will be 
“A Christ Controlled Society.” Rural 
leaders from various sections will be heard. 
The lecturers include Rev. William Reid, 
Providence, R. I., Rev. Kenneth C. Mac- 
Arthur, Rev. Hilda L. Ives, Rev. Albert 
Bliss, Dr. E. Talmadge Root and Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead of Boston; Rev. A. R. 
Low of Johnson Vt., Prof. William D. 
Barnes of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Dr. A. Z. Mann of Springfield, Mass., Dr. 
Warren Wilson, well known Presbyterian 
leader, Dr. Edmund 8S. Brunner and Dr. 
L. Foster Wood of the Federal Council 
Committee on Marriage and the Home. 
Those interested in attending should write 
Dr. Barnes, Hartford, Conn. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 13810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 


First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
ofeach month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
* * 

COMING EVENTS 


June 2-4 Pennsylvania State Convention at Lines- 
ville. 

June 7. Rhode Island State Convention. 

June 11-14. Western Unitarian ConJerence in 
Chicago in conjunction with Meadville Commence- 
ment and section meeting of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals. 

June 14-16. Iowa State Convention at Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 19-21. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at North- 
field. 

xO 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The Pennsylvania Universalist Convention meets 
with the Church of the Good Shepherd, Linesville, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 2, 3, 4. All 
regularly elected delegates will be entertained for 
lodging and breakfast. All others are expected to pay 
for room and meals. The entertainment committee 
requests all planning to attend any of the sessions to 
write to Harry T. Wheeler, Linesville, Pa., at an 
early date stating how many are in the party, the time 
of arrival, the length of stay, and the names of the 
individuals. The rates for rooms and meals will be 
the most reasonable we can secure. 

Linesville is located in Crawford County, Pa., 
seventeen miles west of Meadville, forty-three miles 
southwest of Erie, slightly more than 100 miles north 
of Pittsburgh on the Pennsylvania R. R., and ap- 
proximately 390 miles from Philadelphia, and 300 
miles from Towanda. Take Roosevelt or Lakes to 
the Sea Highway to Meadville, or William Penn or 
Lincoln Highway to Pittsburgh and then the Perry 
Highway to Linesville. 

* 
OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The 108th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Columbus, Ohio, June 19, 20 and 21, 1983, for the 
election of officers and for the transaction of such 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
* Ok 
RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 96th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Chapel Four 
Corners, Cumberland, corner of Diamond Hill and 
Angell Roads, Wednesday, June 7, 1933. The ses- 
sion will be called to order at 10 a. m. 

Fred E. Carr, Secretary. 
ee 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention will meet immediately prior to the 
State Convention in Columbus. Those having 
business to be considered are requested to com- 
municate it to the secretary at 2525 Essex Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, before June 15. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Lon Ray Call has been transferred from the 
New York State Convention to the Massachusetts 
Convention. 

Rev. Leon Rosser Land, 285 Madison Ave., New 
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York City, a Unitarian clergyman, has received a 
license from the New York State Committee. 

Willard H. Lewry, Edwards, N. Y., also of Canton, 
N. Y., where he has been taking a course in the 
Theological School, has received a letter of license. 
He has not been ordained but has been preaching 
under the auspices of the Methodist Church and is 
anxious to enter our fellowship. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 

May 1, 1933. 

re 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


I have been called to and have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Murray Grove Fair, which takes place 
on Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19. ¥ 

The Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be stressed too strongly. 

Gifts of money, utilities and fancy articles will be 
acceptable, and should be sent to my home address 
until Aug. 1, after which, direct all letters and pack- 
ages to Mrs. Geor~ge Friedrich, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 

(Mrs. George) Mary E. Friedrich, 
150 East 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
eUak 
W.U.M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The 24th annual meeting of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Association of Rhode Island will 
be held in the Universalist church at East Providence, 
on Wednesday, May 24, at 10.30 a.m. This meet- 
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ing is for the purpose of hearing reports, election of 
officers and transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before this meeting. Address of 
the afternoon sessions to be given by Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, president of W. N. M. A. 
Marion L. Gardiner. 
x ¥ 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Massachusetts Rev. 
H. Gertrude Cole, May 5, 1933. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
x x 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 9ist annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will convene in Mitchell- 
ville, Ia., June 14, 15 and 16, 19338, for election of 
officers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. Free lodging and breakfast. Notify 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pastor and secretary, Mitchell- 
ville, Lowa. 

ee 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 
Official Call 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in Linesville June 2, 
3 and 4, 1933, to receive reports, elect officers and act 
on such other business as may legally come before 
the session. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. 


Each child 


as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 


done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 
The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 
cents per dozen. 
The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. Especially 


pleasing to the younger children. 


Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 


especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. 


from regular list. 


No. 1401. Size 4 x 6 inches. 


edges, maps. 90 cents. 


No. 1508. 


No. 5115. 


No. 5415. 


No. 207k. 


Prices are at a discount 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 


Size 5 x 7 1-4 inches, large type, pictures, helps to Bible study, maps, over 
lapping leather covers, red edges. 


$1.00. 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$1.50. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$1.75. 


Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 
Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston 
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Educational 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 


240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A ‘‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNTON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to calt attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLEN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grinting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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BOOKS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 

By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 

The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishmg House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A boy announced at the dinner table 
that his class at school was to have a clean- 
up contest. 

“A clean-up contest!’ exclaimed his 
mother. ‘‘And yet you come to the table 
with those hands?” 

“‘T know, mother, but the contest doesn’t 
start until next week.’”’—Pacific Methodist 
Advocate. 

* * 

“‘Tke”’ Pritchard is home Tuesday with 
sinus trouble, something like Kenneth 
Yost had. He fell on the floor at Gothen- 
burg when in a basket-ball game and gave 
his head an awful bump. It causes some 
worry to the folks at home. We are hop- 
ing that it does not prove only a temporary 
injury.—Swmner ( Neb.) paper. 

* * 

We Need Your Old Clothes, Furniture, 
Newspapers, Magazines, Etc., Your Cash 
and Your Prayers. Call our Truck, Ver- 
non 6711.—Adv. of social settlement in 
the Baltimore News. 

Can you use some old, unanswered 
prayers?—The New Yorker. 

* * 

Will Hays has been appointed head of a 
committee to solve financial problems in 
the motion-picture industry. We assume 
he has completed his first assignment, which 
comprehended cleaning up the pictures 
and imparting the high moral tone.— 
Knickerbocker Press. 

#2 Qik 

“What happened when the police 
searched your house?”’ 

“Tt wasfine! Thepolicefound the front- 
door key which my wife had hidden, a 
penny stamp I lost weeks ago, and four 
collar studs.”’—Fliegende Blaetter. 

* * 

First Man (in art museum): ‘Hallo! 
Here’s the Mona Lisa.” 

Second Man: ‘‘Aw, come on! That 
dame’s smile reminds me of my wife’s 
when she thinks I’m lying.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

* k 

Blinks: ‘‘This would seem like a good 
time to go back to the farm.” 

Jinks: ‘“Yeh! There don’t seem to be 
any other class they are planning as much 
relief for.”’—Cincinnati En;uirer. 

* * 

“Tell me,” said the teacher to her geog- 
raphy class, ‘“what do we get from the 
sun?” 

Willie put up his hand. ‘Freckles,” 
said he.—Selected. 


* * 


Honest statesmanship is the wise em- 
ployment of individual meanness for the 
public good.—Motto credited to Abraham 
Lincoln in a Wisconsin high school weekly. 

* * 

“But why did you fight with this boy—a 
total stranger?” 

‘*Well, mother, all my friends were 
away.’ —Tit-Bits. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Antiphonal Readings 
for Free Worship ... 


Arranged by 


L. GRISWOLD WILLIAMS 
Chairman of the 
Universalist Commission on 
Hymns and Services 


One hundred readings from ancient and modern 
sources, one-third from the Bible, including the 
Prophets, Jesus, Paul, Book of Job, Proverbs and 
Ecclesiasticus, and Psalms; the remainder from 
authors as varied as Marcus Aurelius, Kahlil Gibran 
and H. G. Wells; and from religions like Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism. 


An index of over 200 topics, from Adventure, 
through Harmony, Self-Reliance, and Vision, to 
Youth, making the selection of suitable readings a 
simple matter. 


Printed in large type, two pages to each read- 
ing, on facing pages so page is not turned during the 
reading. 

Bound in rich blue grain-leather cloth, printing 
on cover in real gold-leaf, extra strong paper, good 
for twenty years of use. 

The book is designed to supply material from 
varied sources on a range of topics of wider religious 
import than those traditionally offered, allowing for 
the selection of material more closely allied with 
contemporary attitudes and themes, yet conserving 
the best of the traditional material from the Psalms. 

Includes readings suitable for traditional re- 
ligious usage and the important days of the church 
year; and material appropriate to scholastic and 
civic occasions needing a religious tone such as 
antiphonal reading may supply. 

The fruit of fifteen years of research and ex- 
perimentation. 

The book that every one interested in vital 
worship has been looking for. 


Price $1.00 each In lots of 25, 90 cents 
Fifty or more, 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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